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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Lacuna 

Jim Moody rightly highlights the 
fact that the capitalists will avoid 
doing anything to tackle climate 
change that gets in the way of their 
profit-taking (‘Socialism or catastro¬ 
phe’, February 8). 

However, there is a lacuna in the 
article. The report of the Intergov¬ 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change 
working group I is probably the 
most conservative of climate predic¬ 
tions that has been released in the 
past couple of years. The scientists 
who contributed to it had to com¬ 
promise on their more radical find¬ 
ings to arrive at a consensus. Yet the 
overall scientific consensus on cli¬ 
mate change has been overwhelm¬ 
ing for 10 years and more. Why did 
the politicians agree to the Kyoto 
protocol in 1997, if not to acknowl¬ 
edge there was a problem? But there 
was no mention in the working 
group’s report of the possible slow¬ 
down of the north Atlantic current 
and the release of tons of carbon 
dioxide frommeltingpermafrost- the 
‘tipping points’. 

This report is only the end of the 
beginning, as the capitalist-friend¬ 
ly media, front organisations and 
hawks start producing propaganda 
and reasons why there should be 
business as usual. So they will jump 
on stories that put doubt on the 
human causes of global warming, 
such as recent evidence that shows 
the sun may have a greater influ¬ 
ence on climate change because of 
the effect of cosmic rays on the at¬ 
mosphere. 

However, despite all of the col¬ 
umn-inches devoted to climate 
change, there are other potential ca¬ 
tastrophes for humanity, such as 
chemicals that mimic the female hor¬ 
mone, oestrogen, and uncontrolled 
releases of radiation. The challenge 
for socialists is to show up the cap¬ 
italist arguments and make use of the 
best science has to offer. 

Simon We Its 
email 

What’s the rush? 

I agree with Jim Moody that we need 
to look at the redevelopment of air¬ 
ships as a means of transport. Mod¬ 
em welding techniques, plastics for 
the skins and helium would make 
them far safer than the hydrogen- 
filled Zeppelins of the 1930s. They 
would not be as fast as jet airliners, 
but would require energy for thrust, 
not for lift. And why should people 
be in such a hell-fired rush to get an¬ 
ywhere? 

However, I disagree with him on 
nuclear fission. This has the prob¬ 
lem that it creates radioactive waste 
which remains dangerous for thou¬ 
sands of years. The material can also 
be used in the manufacture of atom¬ 
ic weapons. Nuclear fusion may pro¬ 
vide an answer, but would have the 
problem of thermal pollution (al¬ 
though cold fusion may solve this). 
Its development would require the 
type of massive investment that 
capitalism, which has invested in 
fossil fuels and fission, is unable to 
provide. Again developing wind, 
wave and solar power requires in¬ 
vestment. 

As a bus user, I welcome the con¬ 
gestion charge. It has cut pollution 
and made the buses run more effi¬ 
ciently. And, whatever else he has 
done, Ken Livingstone has put 
more of them on London’s roads. I 
have never had an overseas holiday 
and don’t feel deprived because of 


this. Nor do I want a stack of shiny 
consumer products. Most of what I 
have is second-hand. 

We need new values, where what 
people are and do is far more impor¬ 
tant than what they have and con¬ 
sume; where solidarity and mutual 
aid replace myopic individualism 
and consumerism. People must be 
encouraged to reduce both their 
consumption and their numbers. 

Humanity’s choice, as Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg put it, is socialism or barba¬ 
rism. And, if capitalism is allowed to 
continue destroying the environ¬ 
ment, the barbarism will be far worse 
than we can imagine. 

Terry Liddle 
London 

Jim Moody responds: 

During the drafting of my article ‘nu¬ 
clear fusion’ was at some point 
changed to ‘nuclear fission’ - a mis¬ 
take for which I take responsibility. 

Terry is, of course, correct in what 
he says about nuclear fission, which 
presents much greater risks to hu¬ 
manity than nuclear fusion. 

Reminder 

In reply to David Connor on the 
question of the dictatorship of Hie 
proletariat (Letters, February 8), 
might I remind you of what Engels 
said. Writing on the 20th anniversa¬ 
ry of the Paris Commune, Engels 
stated: 

“Of late, the social democratic 
philistine has once more been filled 
with wholesome terror at the words 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. Well 
and good, gentlemen, do you want 
to know what this dictatorship looks 
like? Look at the Paris Commune. 
That was the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat.” 

Steve Jones 
email 

SSP mish-mash 

The Scottish Socialist Party’s lead¬ 
ership has had an interesting rela¬ 
tionship with the historical events 
of‘Red Clydeside’. There have been 
a number of attempts to romanticise 
the events of 1910-1919 - presenting 
John Maclean as an infallible hero 
beyond criticism and representing 
Glasgow as the west’s Petrograd. 

The position has been bound up 
with the party’s policy on the Scot¬ 
tish national question - Maclean’s 
Scottish workers’ republic being the 
theoretical and historical underpin¬ 
ning and rationale for the policy of 
an ‘independent socialist Scotland’. 

There is a lot of irony here. If Red 
Clydeside showed anything, it is 
that without a unified Marxist lead¬ 
ership that takes positions on do¬ 
mestic questions with an 
international context very much in 
mind, one is guaranteed to fail. 

The main forces on the far left at 
the high point of Red Clydeside 
were the Independent Labour Party, 
the De Leonite Socialist Labour Par¬ 
ty and Maclean’s British Socialist 
Party. Then, as now, it was divided. 

The ILP were the great network- 
ers, who worked hard to establish 
coordinating links between the 
Clyde workers’ committee, the 
trades councils and rent strike com¬ 
mittees. Without them there would 
have been no Red Clydeside to 
speak of, yet their politics were re¬ 
formist 

They believed that parliamentary 
democracy could be made to con¬ 
cede reforms on housing, rents, etc, 
through extra-parliamentary pres¬ 
sure - the reforms being an end in 
themselves. The ILP’s best known 
figures were Davie Kirkwood, the 
shop steward at Parkhead’s 
Beardsmores, and his mentor, John 


Wheatley. 

The De Leonites dominated the 
Clyde workers’ committee. Their 
principal concern was to protect the 
position of the skilled craftworkers 
in the heavy engineering and ship¬ 
building plants on the Clyde - a po¬ 
sition threatened by new 
technology and the introduction of 
large numbers of women into the 
munitions factories during the war. 

In fact their key demand in 1918 
was for the return of women to the 
home to protect the position of the 
male skilled worker. Their focus in 
1919 was fora shorter working week 
- the strike over 40 hours aimed to 
reduce the impact of unemployment 
at the end of the war - but a strike 
that was wrongly focused and “pre¬ 
mature” in John Maclean’s view (he 
supported it once it broke out). 

The Maclean group in the BSP - 
James McDougal, Peter Petrov and 
Maclean himself - viewed the events 
as part of a series of actions that had 
taken place at the end of World War 
I, as capitalism went into real crisis, 
and put forward demands and tac¬ 
tics as part of an internationalist per¬ 
spective. Maclean’s Marxist 
education classes were central not 
just to the struggle against capital¬ 
ism, but, linked to that, a struggle 
against the reformism and syndical¬ 
ism of the far left on the Clyde work¬ 
ers’ committee. 

Maclean in January-February 1919 
was in England and Wales setting 
up unofficial rank and file miners’ 
re form committee sin preparation for 
a UK-wide miners’ strike- a strike he 
thought would be both generalised 
and political in nature. 

But it was not the Maclean 
group’s aims and tactics that pre¬ 
vailed - it was the syndicalism of the 
De Leonites and Gallagher in partic¬ 
ular that dominated the Clyde work¬ 
ers ’ committee - with disastrous 
effect 

The British ruling class were well 
aware of the divisions on the far left 
and exploited them to the full. Lloyd 
George and Churchill were care fill to 
mix repression with concessions 
and marginalised Lord Weir on the 
munitions committee (Weir wanted 
all strikes on tire Clyde to be treated 
as seditious). 

They conceded on the rent strikes 
and issues of municipal housing so 
central to the ILP’s aims. There was 
also a reduction in the working week 
from 54 to 47 hours in the wake of 
the 40 hours strike in 1919 - conces¬ 
sions aimed to pacify the ILP and 
SLP and increase division between 
them and the Maclean group. In 
contrast, for the leading Marxists - 
Maclean , Peter Petrov and Mac- 
Dougall - there was heavy repres¬ 
sion, particularly for John Maclean. 

The SSP ideologically now is a 
mish-mash of Scottish nationalism, 
reformism, Latin American populism 
and Cuban Stalinism. It is every¬ 
thing other than Marxist as a biode¬ 
grading Militant continues to 
jettison its kitsch-Trotskyist past. 

People have been recruited to this 
mish-mash of ideas over a seven- 
year period and as a consequence 
there is a real hostility to Marxist 
ideas, not just on the Scottish na¬ 
tional question, but on a whole 
range of issues, from Marxist edu¬ 
cation to industrial strategy, to the 
nature and role of the paper. 

While it maybe possible for such 
a mish-mash to work together on 
specific policy issues for a certain 
amount of time, the party is doomed 
to suffer the same fate as the Red 
Clydesiders and the Maclean group 
unless this situation can be turned 
around inside the party and Marx¬ 
ism made the dominant force. 

Peter Burton 
email 


Contradiction? 

I was amused to read the verbose 
denunciation of Sinn Fein written by 
Tommy Sheridan’s Solidarity party 
press officer, John Wight, for their 
alleged capitulation to the Brit state. 

This surely can’t be the same John 
Wight who makes the banning of air- 
guns in Scotland the centre of his 
campaigning work in this particular 
province of the British state? I think 
we should be told. 

Eddie Truman 
Musselburgh 

Counterrevolution 

In her letter in last week’s paper, Zoe 
Ellwin moans: 

“Why are socialist societies so frag¬ 
ile, and so undemocratic, that their 
stability relies on the continued pub¬ 
lic appearances of elderly leaders? 
Surely, at 80, Castro shouldbeallowed 
to retire and a new government should 
be elected by the population. It cre¬ 
ates a poor impression of the quality 
of democracy under socialism that its 
enemies eagerly await, and its friends 
dread, the consequences of the death 
of a single sickoldman” (February 8). 

Cuba is not a socialist society, but 
rather a bureaucratically deformed 
workers’ state. It is a workers’ state 
because it defends collectivised prop¬ 
erty forms, but to call Cuba ‘socialist’ 
is to accept the Stalinist theory of‘so¬ 
cialism in one country’. 

I totally agree that the future of the 
Cuban state should not depend upon 
the survival of one man, and this is 
why Trotskyists recognise the vul¬ 
nerability of Cuban society to coun¬ 
terrevolution. A healthy workers’ state 
would be based upon workers’ coun¬ 
cils (or ‘soviets’ in Russian). 

However, to advocate that “a new 
government should be elected by the 
population” is to ignore the fact that, 
albeit refracted through the bureauc¬ 
racy, the dictatorship of the proletari¬ 
at exists in Cuba, and to advocate 
elections by the population at large is 
to liquidate the question of which 
class rules. 

While I’m no apologist for Stalinist 
bureaucracy, neither am I an advocate 
for inviting counterrevolution in 
Cuba. The class question is ultimate¬ 
ly decided by the bullet, not by the 
ballot (you saw what happened in 
Nicaragua). 

Us Trotskyists stand for the uncon¬ 
ditional military defence of the Cuban 
state against imperialist counterrevo¬ 
lution, which includes US meddling in 
Cuban politics through the power of 
the dollar and political subterfuge. 
Michael Little 
Seattle 

Delusion 

Kevin Murphy seems to suffer un¬ 
der the delusion that in politics it’s 
the numbers that matter, as opposed 
to the ideas. 

This is shown by his claim that the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party repre¬ 
sents “nothing” by the fact that its 
meetings are small (Letters, February 
8 ). 

If such logic holds, then we might 
as well all give up on Marxism right 
now and become obedient rank and 
file Blairites, as clearly the validity 
of ideas in a given society is only 
made apparent by the number of 
people following them. 

Personally I’m very optimist about 
the CMP and can certainly appreci¬ 
ate the Weekly Worker's commit¬ 
ment to genuinely ironing out 
theoretical issues, as opposed to the 
numerous papers on the left all at¬ 
tempting their own brand of popu¬ 
list economism. 

Dan Read 
email 


Various 

thoughts 

“... please stop the CMP nonsense. 
You represent nothing,” wrote 
Kevin Murphy in last week’s Week¬ 
ly Worker. Ah, but we could! 

No party (yet) represents people 
who live in the free, fluid, modern 
world in whic h a good 10 million Brit¬ 
ons are firmly atheist and many 
more undecided; in which there are 
people are of mixedrace, mixed faith, 
mixed ideology, people for whom 
sexual and racial equality aren’t is¬ 
sues and to whom the homogenous 
blocs of identikit people that exist in 
the minds of politicians are alien. 

There can be no claim that Marx, 
Lenin or Engels were infallible or 
that all they said is true for all times 
and all places; Marxism is a rational 
doctrine. Today’s politics abounds 
with dinosaurs and rampant irration¬ 
ality and these are tiresome. 

The Marxist equation contains a 
number of variables. One of them is 
the raising of consciousness. Un¬ 
fortunately Marxists generally have 
a limited, going on negative, under¬ 
standing of levels of conscious¬ 
ness, which is perhaps the primary 
reason why the revolution hasn’t 
happened and will not happen and 
why attempts to make it happen 
have ended in tears. 

I think that the solid citizens of 
east London should screw both the 
BNP and Respect by electing com¬ 
munist MPs, dedicated to the grass¬ 
roots problems of the working class, 
opposed of course to religion other 
than as a private matter, committed 
equally to anti-racism, to women’s 
and gay rights and to total freedom 
of expression, and against the war. 
Ysabel Howard 
email 

Ignorance 

Given the current interaction be¬ 
tween the left and religion, I suspect 
that articles such as that by Gerry 
Downing (‘The sigh of the op¬ 
pressed’, February 1) and Alan De- 
benham’s letter last week (February 
8) are inevitable. Perhaps to those 
unfamiliar with the study of religion 
such articles might seem impressive. 

To those who have studied reli¬ 
gion, Gerry’s assertions seem anti¬ 
quated and irrelevant The idea that 
Marx was any sort of authority on 
the origins of Judaism is laughable. 
Almost as laughable as the econom¬ 
ic reductionist approach that Marx¬ 
ists have sought to impose on 
religion. The sycophancy of the 
Socialist Workers Party to some 
variants of islam is but the different 
side of the same coin: at root a pro¬ 
found ignorance on the left about 
religion 

Alan’s assumption that religion is 
symbolic projection of some kind of 
emotional yearning for meaning 
shows how Marxists try to under¬ 
stand all religions - as if they are at 
root the same as some kinds of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

If people want to genuinely under¬ 
stand religion rather than embarrass 
themselves with thinking that Marx¬ 
ism has somehow explained religion 
away, they might have to actually 
read books by religious people. CS 
Lewis’s Mere Christianity is fairly 
basic and, for islam, Chris Hewer’s 
Islam: the first 10 steps would be a 
start. 

Steve Davies 

email 

Heroes? 

In reply to Peter Manson, I would 
say that Ruth Kelly accepted the 
cabinet post - how she squares this 
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with her conscience is her affair, so 
long as she does the job (Letters, 
February 8). As comrade Manson 
says, people should be judged on 
what they do, not on what they think. 
However, she is not opposed to 
equal rights for gays before the law, 
including their right to adopt. Any¬ 
way, the debate was in cabinet and a 
Labour cabinet shorn of hypocrisy 
would be inquorate. 

Now, to look at comrade Manson’s 
heroes - the cabinet majority. Most 
of their debate was covered by con¬ 
fidentiality and so was not open to 
full, democratic accountability. Fur¬ 
thermore they are not opposed to re¬ 
ligious bodies taking state money, so 
long as it is exclusively on the state’s 
terms. 

So they are not arguing for secu¬ 
larism, but for bureaucratic control. 
They are not particularly concerned 
either how catholics following the 
teachings of their church exercise 
their judgement over homosexual cli¬ 
ents, so long as they keep their opin¬ 
ions to themselves. 

Homosexuals need to be confident 
that they are dealing with people that 
are not prejudiced against them. In 
my last letter I argued that speciali¬ 
sation would be the best way to en¬ 
sure that (February 1). 

So the cabinet majority is not pri¬ 
marily concerned with delivering a 
prejudice-free service so much as 
with the usual Labour Party bureau¬ 
cratic target-setting and window- 
dressing. In fact, as we now know, 
the compromise that was worked out 
behind closed doors - namely that 
the catholic church is to be allowed 
a transition period while it adapts its 
practices, and that the transition will 
not end until after the next election - 
means that what has been agreed 
may be changed or even ditched al¬ 
together. 

On the subject of ministering to 
their own flocks, what if, for example, 
a catholic woman asked her priest to 
help finda suitable home for her child 
and he did so? Should this be illegal? 
Babies may be born into no religion, 
but they are social products. Do par¬ 
ents, even dead ones, have no rights 
as to what happens to their children? 
Is not the tendency of the state to 
make itself the arbiter of all things 
social, when often they could be left 
to individuals directly concerned? If 
this was not the case, homosexuals 
would not need a legal right to adopt 
- they could do it anyway. 

We should be suspicious of state 
power and restrict it - in this instance 
to ensuring that the welfare of the 
children is their sole concern. The 
question of homosexuality is an irrel¬ 
evance and only raises its head be¬ 
cause prejudice is a social reality 
which needs to be positively fought 
against. While the law can give ho¬ 
mosexuals the right to adopt, it is 
incredibly ineffective in dealing with 
prejudice. Prejudice in practice is 
overcome by political debate and the 
ever changing material realities that 
informs human existence. Banning 
things has a long history of failure. 

A further small quibble with Peter 
Manson’s reply. He says I imply that 
churches should for instance “be al¬ 
lowed to distribute state security to 
their own communities”. I did say 
that religious bodies should receive 
no state funds. Also the argument 
about advocating that people “use 
separate shops”, etc. I am in favour, 
as a rule, of people having the right 
to choose, if that is what he means. 
Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Right track 

Peter Manson is undoubtedly on the 
right track compared to your corre¬ 
spondents, Phil Kent and Denis Well- 
beck (Letters, February 8). 

Whether or not they discriminate 
against gays and lesbians, no reli¬ 


gious institution ought to have an of¬ 
ficial imprimatur when it comes to run¬ 
ning adoption agencies. This is not 
what communist regard as a legitimate 
religious activity. Let them pray, fast, 
sing and evangelise, but local author¬ 
ities should stop placing babies and 
young children with religiously moti¬ 
vated charities. 

No-one wants to stop a couple or a 
single parent getting either friends or 
relatives to look after their children. 
What is being debated here is the idea 
that it should be considered normal for 
the church, mosque, temple or syna¬ 
gogue to act as the subsidised and 
preferred intermediary. Only an anar¬ 
chist would, as a matter of principle, 
oppose having the state play the lead¬ 
ing role here. We do, after all, demand 
state education, state healthcare and 
state pension provision. 

As for Ruth Kelly, exposing this big¬ 
ot who passes herself off as minister 
for equality hardly amounts to sup¬ 
porting the majority in the cabinet who 
opposedher and Tony Blair. Yes, in the 
name of equality they want to force 
catholic agencies to recognise the right 
of homosexuals to adopt children. But 
we oppose such equality. 

To the extent that communists stand 
for equality here, we are for the equal¬ 
ity of believers and non-believers - 
and that means communists are actu¬ 
ally against both sides when it comes 
to this particular cabinet spat We are 
for secularism ... put another way, the 
separation of church from the state and 
what should be its social functions and 
obligations. 

Biso White 
London 

Not so gothic 

With regard to the obituary of Reg 
Weston in last week’s issue (‘Fare¬ 
well to veteran communist activist’, 
February 8), surely the Gennan defen¬ 
sive position was the Gustav Line, 
not the “Gothic Line”? 

James Kelleher 
email 

Geo-interest 

I think that the editor of the Weekly 
Worker should kindly ask all corre¬ 
spondents to its letters page to in¬ 
clude a geographical location as to 
where they live when sending their 
emailed letters. 

I find it of great interest to leam 
where correspondents live, whether 
they be located in the UK or around 
the world. I’m sure other readers of 


the Weekly Worker must have the 
same thoughts. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Good for UK 

In relation to Peter Manson’s article, 
‘For workers’unity, for open borders’ 
(February 1), ifreaders of the Weekly 
Worker are keen to know more about 
defending immigration and asylum, 
then I strongly recommend Philippe 
Legrain’s latest book: Immigrants: 
your country needs them. 

Legrain’s highly readable and fac¬ 
tual book demolishes the myths sur¬ 
rounding these areas and makes a 
positive case for allowing both high 
and low-skilled workers into the UK. 

It’s a convincing read! 

Graeme Kemp 
email 

NCADC appeal 

Those facing detention and deporta¬ 
tion need the National Coalition of 
Anti-Deportation Campaigns more 
than ever. For the last 12 years, 
NCADC has remained the only na¬ 
tional organisation with a mandate to 
stop deportations. Many, many hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, of ‘failed’ 
asylum-seekers who were facing de¬ 
portation now live legally in the UK 
because NCADC empowered them 
to campaign. 

But NCADC still faces a funding 
crisis and may have to reduce staff 
further. Already forced to reduce 
staff from four to two in the last few 
years, we will have to lay off one 
more in this year if we do not receive 
more funds. 

NCADC is not a registered charity 
(being a charity would preclude po¬ 
litical campaigning) and as such is 
not able to apply to most charitable 
trusts for funding. NCADC’s work is 
seen as unpopular by many and, de¬ 
spite strenuous efforts, we failed to 
attract any new ‘core’ funding in the 
last year. 

NCADC closure would be a victo¬ 
ry for the home office and an insult 
to the ‘communities of resistance’ 
and it would deepen the despair of 
‘failed’ asylum-seekers. NCADC 
must stay!Please send any dona¬ 
tions to the address below. Stand¬ 
ing order forms can be downloaded 
from www.ncadc.org.uk/donations/ 
donate.htm 
NCADC 

110 Hamstead Road, Birmingham, 
B20 2QS 


Fight ng fund 

Helpers wanted 


T he next issue of the Weekly 
Worke 7-will be a special, aimed 
at the big London anti-war, anti- 
Trident demo on February 24. 

To help our intervention we will 
be distributing a special free edi¬ 
tion of the paper. So comrades trav¬ 
elling to London on Stop the War 
coaches should place advance or¬ 
ders in good time - we recommend 
a couple of dozen for the journey. 
Phone or email, and please leave 
a contact number. 

We will also have stalls at both 
Hyde Park, where the marchers 
will be assembling, and Trafalgar 
Square, where the rally takes 
place. Please come and find us if 
you would like to help us distrib¬ 
ute the Weekly Worker. 

As you might expect, all this 
costs money - although we think 
getting the ideas of principled in¬ 
ternationalism into more people’s 
hands is well worth it. So why not 


make a donation to cover part of 
the printing costs? 

And, of course, even if you 
aren’t coming to London, you can, 
as always, contribute to our fight¬ 
ing fund. We need a minimum of 
£500 every month and so far we 
have £220, with over half Febru¬ 
ary gone already. 

Last week I received five con¬ 
tributions in the post - from NL 
(£25), GH and DS (£20 each), PM 
and TR (£10 a head). In addition 
we received two gifts via our on¬ 
line PayPal facility from comrades 
WK and HG (both £20). They 
were just two out of a near-record 
28,627 internet readers last week 
Our thanks to all • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 
London NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee. 

February 18: Campaign for a Marxist Party meeting (see below). 
February 25:No Forum. 

March 4: Study topic: ‘Political economy: theory of value’, using 
Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee fordetails: 07958447815. 

South Wales Call Bob for details: 07816 480 6 79. 

Campaign fora Maixist Party meetings 

London Sunday February 18, 5pm: Discussion on programme - 
min-max (CPGB speaker), transitional (Gerry Downing), min/trans/ 
max (Steve Freeman)? Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 

NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

Sheffield Saturday March 31, 12 noon to 5pm: ‘What kind of 
party? What kind of programme?’ Speaker: Hillel Ticktin. Venue to 
be confirmed Further details: Barry (0114 245 4911). 

CMP Campaign secretary: PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 17, 10am: UAF national conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 
www.uaf.org.uk. 

Scrap Trident conference 

Saturday February 17, 1.30pm to 5.30pm: TUC Congress House, 

Great Russell Street (nearest tube: Tottenham Court Road). 

Speakers include Tony Benn, Barry Camfleld (TGWU), Keith 
Sonnet (Unison), John McDonnell MP, Michael Meacher MP, Kate 
Hudson (CND), Walter Wolfgang. Organised by Labour CND, 

Labour Against the War, Labour Action for Peace. 

London Labour Left 

Monday February 19, 7pm: Next meeting, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1. 

No Trident, troops out of Iraq - demo 

Saturday February 24, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Hyde Park, march to rally in Trafalgar Square. Called by Stop the 
War Coalition and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 

Oiganisingfor Fighting Unions 

Mafllalcl Monday February 26, 7.30pm, Library Theatre, Tudor 
Square. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, John Rees. 07810 824223. 
■Inalagham Monday March 5, 7pm, Adrian Boult Hall (near 
Central Library). Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Kearns 
(CWU), John Rees. 0797 1 679883. 

■Mol Wednesday March 14, 7.30pm, Council House, College 
Green. Speakers include Tony Benn, Matt Wrack, John Rees. 

Respect women’s conference 

Saturday March 3 2007, 9.30am-5.30pm: ‘Women and politics 
today’, South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, 

London NW1 (near Kings Cross). Open to Respect members and 
supporters.Sessions include: Women and imperialism; Muslim 
women and politics; Abortion - should we defend a women’s right 
to choose?; The raunch culture and sexual exploitation; Does 
positive action work? Speakers include: Rose Gentle, Lindsey 
German, Salma Yaqoob, Iraqi novelist Haifa Zangana and Yvonne 
Ridley. Tickets: £12 waged; £10 unwaged More information: 

Jennifer Braunlich (0870 850 1978; jennifer@respectcoalition.org) 

NHS Together 

Saturday March 3, 1.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road London NW1. To coincide with local events for NHS 
Together day of actioa Trade union speakers. 

Right to work for migrants 

Saturday March 3, 2pm: Public meeting, Friends Meeting House, 

Mount Street, Manchester M2. Speakers from TGWU, EU migrant 
workers, Joint Council for Welfare of Immigrants, etc. 

Oiganisedby Manchester Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers: 

07765 122829; krantz. mail@googlemail. com. 

Followed at 3.30pm by meeting of Campaign to Stop Removals to 
Democratic Republic of Congo. Organised by Congo Support 
Project: 0793 1 5 246 5 4; liz.atberton@freeukcom. 

Socialist Alliance 

Saturday March 10, 1pm: Day school, “Democracy and working 
class representation”. London, venue to be confirmed. Sessions on 
‘Democracy today’, ‘Lessons of Chartism’, ‘Rise and fall of 
Labourism’, ‘Republicanism’, ‘What is to be done?’ 

No One Is Illegal 

Saturday March 24 2007: Trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Asylum Link, St Anne’s church, Overbury 
Street, Liverpool 7. info@noii.org.uk. 

For open borders 

Saturday March 31, 1pm to 5.30pm: Trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Asylum Link, St Annes Church, Overbury 
Street, Liverpool 7. light refreshments from 12 noon. Sponsors to 
date: Tameside, Oxford, Bury, Waltham Forest, Oldham, Chorley and 
Greater Manchester trades councils, plus NUT, Unison, TGWU and 
GMB branches. Organised by No One Is Illegal: www.noii.oig.uk. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Black face for White House? 

‘Official anti-racism’ has provoked a dialogue over whether the US is ready for a black president. Martin 
Schreader examines the ‘Obama phenomenon’, which has caused such confusion among many on the left 



BarackObama: not as radical as he pretends 


T he rise of a new major player 
in American capitalist politics 
is reminiscent of how a new 
popular music star is bom. From the 
preliminary media hype, through 
the wall-to-wall coverage, analysis 
and debate, to the grand entrance, 
complete with theme music and 
thousands of adoring fans. 

Since Barack Obama, the juniorUS 
senator from Illinois, announced his 
intention to seek the Democratic 
Party’s nomination for president of 
the United States, he has been able 
to turn his new-found celebrity to 
his advantage, thus allowing him to 
become an even larggr figure in that 
corner of the political scene. 

In fact, ever since Obama first ap¬ 
peared in the national spotlight, he 
has been able to work the media in 
such a way as to increase his prom¬ 
inence and base of support. 

He first stepped onto the scene in 
2002, when, as a state legislator in 
Illinois, he publicly denounced the 
Bush regime’s plans for invading 
Iraq. He was able to use the bur¬ 
geoning anti-war movement to lift 
himself up into the US senate in 
2004. The Democratic national com¬ 
mittee, under the leadership of 
Howard Dean, tapped Obama’s 
standing with the anti-war move¬ 
ment to help the party gain control 
of both the lower and upper houses 
of congress at the end of 2006. 

But Obama was able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation as well, 
using his visits to cities across the 
US to gauge support for his own 
ambitions - both in the base of the 
Democratic Party and in the capi¬ 
talist media. Even before last No¬ 
vember’s election, Obama was 
teasing the media, allowing ru¬ 
mours about him seeking the pres¬ 
idency to circulate long enough to 
determine if he had gained the right 
amount of gmvitas to make his run. 

Obama is the fourth current or 
former Democratic senator to enter 
the race and, even though he only 
has about two years of national 
political experience, he is already 
considered to be a leading con¬ 
tender for the nomination, along 
with senator Hillary Clinton from 
New York and former senator John 
Edwards from North Carolina. 

He has been able to distinguish 
himself from both Clinton and Ed¬ 
wards, positioning himself as an 
anti-war candidate and opponent of 
the war and occupation of Iraq. This 
posture is seemingly backed up by 
his policy statements, including his 
proposal to ‘end the war’ and set a 
timetable for the withdrawal of com¬ 
bat forces by March 2008. 

Obama even went so far as to in¬ 
troduce a bill - the ‘Iraq War De-es¬ 
calation Act of 2007’ - which would 
implement his proposal of a ‘phased 
redeployment’ of US forces. 

But is Obama’s policy an end to 
the war and occupation? No. In 
fact, like his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, his opposition to 
the war is not one of principle, but 
one of tactics. That is, it is not a 
matter of whether or not this war 
should have happened, but how 
poorly it was managed. 

His proposal to end the war and 
occupation hinges on the belief that 
the Bush regime’s policies in Iraq 
have led the occupation forces into 


the middle of “somebody else’s civ¬ 
il war”. This cynical turn of phrase 
completely ignores the fact that the 
communal and sectarian violence 
taking place in Iraq today is a direct 
result of Washington’s policy of 
‘divide and conquer’ - of playing off 
shia against sunni against Kurd in 
order to maintain control. 

Moreover, it alibis the role of the 
Anglo-American imperialist cartel in 
initiating and maintaining the con¬ 
flict. The fact that the occupation 
has fuelled the ‘resistance’ of reac¬ 
tionary ‘anti-imperialism’, and vice 
versa, is of course never mentioned 

Obama goes to great lengths to 
assure his capitalist paymasters 
that ‘phased redeployment’ is in 
their class interests. He soothes 
their fears by telling them that this 
‘redeployment’ will continue “pro¬ 
tecting our interests in the region, 
and bringing this war to a respon¬ 
sible end”. Moreover, he makes it a 
point to explain to the capitalists 
that, even though the main forces 
of the occupation will be ‘rede¬ 
ployed’ to areas outside Baghdad 
and other major cities, his propos¬ 
al “allows for a limited number of US 
troops to remain as basic force pro¬ 
tection, to engage in counter-terror¬ 
ism and to continue the training of 
Iraqi security forces”. 

As other commentators have cor¬ 
rectly pointed out, this sounds very 
similar to Republican president Ri¬ 
chard Nixon’s programme of ‘Viet- 
namisation’ in the early 1970s, where 
direct US involvement would be re¬ 
duced and imperialism’s dirty work 
would be handled by the ‘locals’. 
Indeed, Obama is careful to empha¬ 
sise the fact that he only calls for a 
drawing down of ‘combat’ forces, 
which is less than half of the total 
occupation force in Iraq today. 

But even on this point Obama is 
not going to stick his neck out too 
far. In an attempt to play both sides 
of the pitch, he makes his ‘rede¬ 
ployment’ contingent on the fail¬ 
ure of Bush’s ‘surge’. That is, if 


Bush’s plan to brutally subdue the 
sectarian gangs in areas of Bagh¬ 
dad and Iraq’s Anbar province are 
even partially successful, then “this 
plan also allows for the temporary 
suspension of the redeployment.” 

If that is not enough, he then 
goes on to crudely echo the 13 
‘benchmarks’ set by Bush to de¬ 
note ‘progress’ in Iraq. From among 
this ‘dirty (baker’s) dozen’ of impe¬ 
rialist dictates, Obama stresses the 
importance of Washington’s puppet 
regime “eliminating restrictions on 
US forces”. In other words, Obama 
supports Bush’s plan to drown the 
Iraqi people in blood, either through 
the direct actions of the occupiers 
or through their proxies, the ‘Iraqi 
security forces’ (which are little 
more than sectarian gangs and ‘of¬ 
ficial’ death squads). 

And, if by some miracle all of 
these requirements are met and ‘re¬ 
deployment’ takes place, where do 
these forces go? According to 
Obama, they would be shipped “to 
Afghanistan; and to other points in 
the region”. 

The second half of this statement 
is the most important. Itexposes the 
fact that Obama is a supporter of the 
widening of US imperialism’s war of 
conquest - the “broad struggle go¬ 
ing on in the Middle East,” as na¬ 
tional security adviser Stephen 
Hadley put it recently. This is rein¬ 
forced by Obama’s calls, published 
in the Chicago Tribune last Sep¬ 
tember, for the use of‘surgical’mis¬ 
sile strikes on Iran if the latter 
refuses to end its nuclear power 
programme. 

He is also among a group of prom¬ 
inent Democratic politicians that 
have called for a shift in Washing¬ 
ton’s attention from Iraq to coun¬ 
tries like Iran, Russia, China and 
North Korea. In fact, Obama sup¬ 
ports reviving the old cold war pol¬ 
icy of‘brinksmanship’ in relation to 
these countries, in order to get 
them to fall back into line. 

“Our most complex military chal¬ 


lenge,” he writes in his book, The 
audacity of hope, “may not be stay¬ 
ing ahead of China. More likely, 
that challenge will involve putting 
boots on the ground [ie, deploying 
US troops - MS] in the ungoverned 
[sic] or hostile regions where terror¬ 
ists thrive”. Places where Obama 
believes the US should put ‘boots 
on the ground’ include the Horn of 
Africaregion, including both Soma¬ 
lia and Sudan, and in central Asia, 
near to the Chinese border. He has 
framed this exercise in geo-political 
strategising in the context of ‘hu¬ 
manitarian’ efforts and competing 
with China for influence in Africa. 

In spite of his reactionary princi¬ 
ples and proposals, however, 
Obama is still seen by many as a 
‘liberal’ alternative in the upcoming 
presidential sweepstakes. Indeed, 
even observers far to the left of the 
Democrats get caught up in his nu- 
anced rhetoric and will mistakenly 
describe his view on Iraq as ‘virtu¬ 
ally calling for immediate withdraw¬ 
al’. For the most part, however, this 
image has been finely crafted by 
Obama and his advisers, and is 
meant to garner precisely these 
kinds of responses. 

More than once Obama has been 
compared favourably to former 
president John F Kennedy - in his 
style and youth, his abilities and in¬ 
telligence. Newsweek magazine’s 
Jonathan Alter penned along column 
on ‘Obama and the Camelot compari¬ 
son’, quoting former Kennedy aide 
Theodore Sorensen, who said that 
Obama “reminds me in many ways 
of Kennedy in 1960. The pundits 
said he was catholic and too young 
and inexperienced and wasn’t a 
member of the party’s inner circle. 
They forgot that the nomination 
wasn’t decided in Washington, but 
in the field.” 

It is no accident that Obama is be¬ 
ing compared to Kennedy. This is 
because, as was said at the begin¬ 
ning of this article, the man knows 
how to work the media in order to 
increase his prominence. It has 
been a calculated manoeuvre de¬ 
signed to get people talking about 
him ... and then keep them talking 
about him. And it is also no acci¬ 
dent that many in the upper eche¬ 
lons of the Democratic Party have 
allowed such comparisons to con¬ 
tinue unchallenged. As long as 
they are made, it allows them to 
build on their base of support for 
the presidential elections at the 
end of next year. 

However, the Kennedy compari¬ 
son is an awkward and partial fit. 
More appropriate, perhaps, would 
be to compare Obama to Bill Clin¬ 
ton - a slick, professionally pack¬ 
aged salesman who can be all things 
to all people, and can make all those 
good little liberals in the base of the 
party happily accept the most reac¬ 
tionary schemes and plans of the 
ruling capitalist class. This is what 
accounts for the skyrocketing sup¬ 
port Obama has seemed to gather 
around him - both from the capital¬ 
ists themselves and from the yup¬ 
pie professionals and managers. 

The capitalists see in Obama 
someone who can ‘sell’ a pre-emp¬ 
tive war of conquest to the Ameri¬ 
can people as a ‘humanitarian’ 
adventure (or, at the very least, 


‘sell’ such a war better than the 
current occupant of the White 
House can). The professionals and 
managers see in Obama someone 
who will ensure that the ‘middle 
class’ is preserved and enhanced 
(or will feel like they are preserved 
and enhanced) on the backs of 
poor and working people. 

This dual ability plays especial¬ 
ly well among both the corporatist 
and ‘liberal’ wings of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and puts him ahead of 
his chief rivals for the nomination: 
the left-populist Edwards and the 
unashamedly corporatist Clinton. 

Obama has also been able to use 
his mixed-race identity to his ad¬ 
vantage in the early stages of the 
campaign - something that no pre¬ 
vious African-American politician 
has been able to do historically. 
Obama is the first African-Ameri¬ 
can man to serve as a US senator 
since the end of reconstruction, 
and he has played that for all it is 
worth - even opportunistically 
pouncing on fellow senator Joe 
Biden when the latter stuck his foot 
in his mouth whilst trying to praise 
his colleague from Illinois. 

The ‘official anti-racism’ of the 
‘liberal’ Democrats - which is an ad¬ 
mixture of cynical tokenism and the 
more subtle racism of patronisation 
- has forced a national dialogue on 
whether or not the United States is 
‘ready’ for a black president. (It has 
also forced a parallel dialogue on 
the question of a woman president, 
with Clinton taking centre stage for 
that discussion.) 

As one might expect, the result 
has been contradictory. On the one 
hand, among potential Democratic 
voters, the sentiment has been 
strongly in support of making an 
‘historic’ run out of their candidate; 
on the other hand, among so-called 
‘independent’ voters, Obama’s 
race and family background are 
seen as having both positive and 
negative elements. 

The US is still a deeply racist so¬ 
ciety, but it is also a society where 
‘official anti-racism’ can paper over 
those divisions and hide the blem¬ 
ishes. Such a shallow and oppor¬ 
tunistic arrangement seems to be 
acceptable to both Obama and the 
Democrats, as long as it allows them 
to take control of the White House 
on January 20 2009. 

In the meantime, both want to 
show how far they are willing to go 
to ensure the ruling class that they 
will do its bidding and there will be 
no ‘divided loyalties’ (which is 
coded language for helping to ful¬ 
fil the interests of African Ameri¬ 
cans as a group). 

Whether these combined skills 
and traits will eventually propel 
Obama into the chief executive’s 
seat remains to be seen. Certainly, 
such a ‘total package’ is what sec¬ 
tions of the ruling class have been 
looking for since the failure of fel¬ 
low senator John Kerry’s presiden¬ 
tial run in 2004. And after eightyears 
of the Bush regime, the ascension to 
power of someone of the political 
calibre of Obama may just be what 
is needed to allow the capitalists to 
push forward their programme of 
corporatist superexploitation, ero¬ 
sion of democratic rights and impe¬ 
rialist redivision of the world • 
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Choosing the butcher 

With the presidential elections looming and the two mainstream candidates neck and neck, France’s 
establishment looks set to take another step towards its goal of establishing a stable, two-party system. Peter 
Manson looks at the failure of the left to provide an alternative 



Marie-George Buffet(PCF), Olivier Besancenot (LCR), Noel 
Mam ere (Green) and Ariette Laguller (Lutte Ouvriere) 


A t the beginning of February, 
anti-war, environmentalist 
and ‘alter-mondialist’ activ¬ 
ist Jose Bove became the latest 
candidate of the French left to an¬ 
nounce he would be standing in the 
April 22 presidential election. 

Flejoins Marie-George Buffetof the 
Parti Communiste Fran 9 ais, Olivier 
Besancenot of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire, Ariette Laguiller of 
Lutte Ouvriere and Gerard Schivardi 
of the Parti desTravailleurs (PT), who 
had already announced their candida¬ 
cies. As with all the others, Bove must 
persuade 500 mayors to nominate him 
under France’s undemocratic elector¬ 
al provisions. 

Bove’s announcement puts the fi¬ 
nal seal on attempts to stand a joint 
left candidate under the ‘anti-neolib- 
eral’ umbrella, uniting the PCF, LCR, 
some smaller left groups and a range 
of anarcho-liberal and green leftists 
who badjoined forces in the victori¬ 
ous ‘no’ campaign in the 2005 refer¬ 
endum on the European Union 
constitution. 

The circumstances of the referen¬ 
dum had conspired to pull the PCF 
to the left - very much against the 
wishes of its leadership, which re¬ 
gards being a junior partner in a Parti 
Socialiste-led government as its 
rightful place. The PCF rank and file 
was already unhappy with the expe¬ 
rience of the privatising ‘plural left’ 
administration of Lionel Jospin and, 
when the PS voted to join with the 
rest of the establishment in backing 
the neoliberal EU constitution, the 
PCF leadership had no choice but to 
look for alternative allies in a ‘no’ 
campaign whose linchpin was the 
call fora ‘social Europe’. 

The PCF-led ‘no’ campaign, which 
was joined by PS dissidents, includ¬ 
ing leading leftwinger Laurent Fa- 
bius, and prominently featured the 
charismatic figure of Bove, was re¬ 
markably successful not only in ac¬ 
tually defeating the mainstream, but 
in setting in train a certain anti-neo¬ 
liberal momentum. 

Anti-neo liberalism 

Local ‘no’ committees - known as 
‘May 29 collectives’ after the date of 
the referendum - far from dissolving 
themselves, remained in existence as 
part of an anti-neoliberal network, 
which drew up a green-tinged social 
democratic ‘anti-neoliberal charter’. 
Buffet, who was minister of sport and 
youth under Jospin, called on those 
PS members who had cast a “leftwing 
‘yes’” to join with the PCF in a new 
alliance. The PCF congress in March 
2006 voted overwhelmingly to reject 
an electoral pact with the PS in 2007 
and go for a common candidate rep¬ 
resenting a union popula ire based 
on the 2005 ‘no’. 

Flowever, although all the compo¬ 
nents of the anti-neoliberal network 
favoured a united electoral challenge, 
they were totally at odds over who 
should be the candidate and on what 
programme. For its part, the PCF was 
undoubtedly hoping to gather broad¬ 
er support around its own candidate 
than it could possibly muster by 
standing alone under its own name. 

A sizable vote for the PCF on April 
22 at the head of firm bloc of forces 
would leave it in a stronger position 
when it came to negotiations with the 
PS over the June elections to the na¬ 


tional assembly and over ministerial 
positions in any new ‘plural left’ gov¬ 
ernment that resulted. The PCF has 
not openly said it would enter a PS 
government once again, but what else 
would it do if the mainstream ‘left’ 
won a majority? 

In fact the PS has, in its presiden¬ 
tial candidate, Segolene Royal, a 
Blairite ofthe first order. Partner of PS 
leaders Francis Hollande, she wants 
to introduce ‘boot camps’ for young 
offenders, has implied that teachers 
do not work hard enough and has 
called into question the 35-hour week 
- the one major, if partial, gain 
achieved under the plural left (which 
also included the greens). 

“I want enterprises to have the flex¬ 
ibility to compete in overseas mar¬ 
kets,” she told a journalist in 
December. At a PS rally last week, 
however, she rephrased things slight¬ 
ly, talking about “consolidating” (ie, 
relaxing) the 35-hour week in order to 
“reduce its negative impact on work¬ 
ers and employees”. Obviously what 
is good for the bosses is gpod for the 
workers, and vice versa. 

Despite all this, Buffet intends to call 
on all PCF voters to switch to Royal 
in the second round of the presiden¬ 
tial elections on May 6, when a tight 
battle is expected between Royal and 
the right’s main candidate, Nicolas 
Sarkozy of the UMP, the current inte¬ 
rior minister. That should bring the 
PCF some extra reward in the shape 
of ministerial posts, Buffet has calcu¬ 
lated - but only if she has a large block 
of first-round votes at her disposal. 

Unfortunately for her, that now 
looks increasingly unlikely, since Buf¬ 
fet is standing for the PCF alone and 
her support is currently down at 
around 3.5% -justabout whatthe PCF 
achieved in the first round in 2002. 

LCR breaks ranks 

The first component to break ranks 
in the anti-neoliberal alliance was 
the LCR, which announced that it 
would once again stand comrade 
Besancenot, who polled 1.2 million 
votes (over 4%) in the 2002 first 
round. The LCR had been making 
the obvious point that the network 
was hiding behind ‘anti-neoliberal- 
ism’ to avoid confronting capital 
head on. For the LCR (or, more cor¬ 
rectly, its majority - a minority 
grouping around Christian Picquet 
continued to work in the collectives) 
the central question was maintain¬ 
ing the “momentum of the ‘no’”. 

LCR political bureau member 
Frangois Sabado explained: “Can 
there be joint government between 


supporters of the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ on the 
European constitution? We answer 
no, unhesitatingly. The PCF ex¬ 
plained to us that one could not rule 
out the possibility of a policy change 
by the SP leadership, of making it shift 
under pressure and then envisaging 
the possibility of forming a govern¬ 
ment” (International Viewpoint De¬ 
cember 2006). 

In other words, the LCR is quite 
prepared, at the very least, to active¬ 
ly support a reformist government 
consisting of dissident PS members, 
the PCF, greens and Bove ‘ alter - 
mondialists’. It would be another 
plural left, but purged of the PS right. 
But, as this now seemed a remote 
possibility, the LCR decided to 
launch its own campaign -although 
it announced that, in the unlikely 
event that the network were to agree 
a common candidate on those terms, 
it would withdraw Besancenot. 

Meanwhile Bove was determined 
to be the anti-neoliberal candidate 
himself. In a repeat of a theme that 
gained prominence in the European 
SocialForum, he insisted that ordinary 
people were fed up with the manoeu¬ 
vring of political parties and would 
respond more favourably to a non- 
party candidate - ie, himself. 

The means of selecting a common 
candidate could not be agreed. The 
PCF wanted a consensus to be 
reached among the activists in local 
networks, whereas Bove called for 
‘one person, one vote’ - a highly prob¬ 
lematic proposal in such a loose or¬ 
ganisation. But the PCF opposed this 
because it was “too similar to the in¬ 
ternet vote of the Socialist Party for 
their candidate and was also too 
prone to favour a campaign focuss¬ 
ing on the ‘personality’ of the candi¬ 
dates” (L 'Humanity in English 
February 13 2007). In other words, it 
might lead to Bove, not Buffet, win¬ 
ning the nomination. 

Bove departs 

In response the party’s opponents 
claimed that the PCF had returned to 
the Stalinist methods of the past in 
stacking local meetings in order to win 
support for Buffet. In fact this was 
absurd, since the most optimistic es¬ 
timates ofthe strength of the anti-ne¬ 
oliberal collectives were that they 
boasted only around 5,000 activists. 
The PCF still claims 100,000 members, 
but even if we assume this is greatly 
exaggerated there is no doubt that it 
is around 10 times larger than the net¬ 
work’s second biggest component, 
the LCR 

The truth is, the PCF had not en¬ 


ergetically thrown its resources into 
the anti-neoliberal network, as some 
Stalinite oppositionists had demand¬ 
ed. The leadership clearly did not want 
to comm it itself too much to an organ¬ 
isation that was never actually going 
to amount to anything in tenns of in¬ 
stitutional weight. The network was, 
after all, mainly a bargaining chip to 
be put on the table in negotiations 
with the really important players, as 
the PCF leadership saw it. 

When his proposals were rejected, 
Bove walked out of the collective in 
November 2006, claiming tobe fed up 
of the party-provoked divisions and 
disagreements. The LCRhadcriticised 
him for saying the network should not 
stand at all if the PS elected Fabius as 
its presidential candidate. 

With the departure of Bove the PCF 
was forced to admit defeat and it an¬ 
nounced that it now had no option but 
to stand a candidate in its own name 
- to the cheers of the Grant!te entrists 
around the journal La Riposte, who 
had been demanding such a course of 
action all along. 

Lutte Ouvriere 

One group that had played no part 
whatsoever in the anti-neo liberal net¬ 
work was, of course, the ultra-econo- 
mistic Lutte Ouvriere, which had long 
announced that it would be standing 
Ariette Laguiller forthefourth time. In 
2002, she did the best of all the left 
candidates, polling 1.6 million votes 
(just under 6%). 

Back then the three Trotskyist can¬ 
didates (the third being Daniel Gluck- 
stein of the PT) won a combined vote 
of just under three million - more than 
10% of the total - while the PC F gained 
just 3.3%. 

But the success of the far left was 


not the main story of the first round, 
as readers will recall. Itwasthe fact that 
Jean-Marie LePen of theFrontNation- 
al finished in second place, despite 
winning less than 17%, as against 
Jacques Chirac’s 20%. Le Pen narrow¬ 
ly beat the PS’s Jospin into third 
place, sending the Fifth Republic into 
a short-lived crisis. 

Millions came out onto the streets 
in protest against not only the FN, but 
a system that was so undemocratic 
that the two rightwing candidates (‘a 
fascist and a thief’) who qualified for 
a run-off had polled less than 37% of 
those who voted (just over a quarter 
of the total electorate) between them. 

Despicably the PCF andLCRrallied 
to the establishment call to ‘defend 
the republic’ and recommended a vote 
for Chirac in the second round (the 
LCR did so ciyptically, calling on 
workers to “vote against Le Pen”). 


Meanwhile LO played no real role in 
the demonstrations - as everyone 
knows, the ‘real class struggle’ takes 
place in the factories and offices, not 
in mobilisations on the street against 
the way we are ruled. 

Two-pa rty system 

Thanks in part to the votes ofthe PCF 
and LCR, Chirac was returned for a 
second term with a crushing majori¬ 
ty, but the establishment resolved 
never to let such a thing as Le Pen’s 
second place happen again. What 
was needed was a stable, two-party 
system, where the extremes of right 
and left were marginalised. From now 
on it was essential for responsible 
citizens to cast a “useful vote” and 
back in their overwhelming majority 
the two main establishment parties - 
the UMP and PS. 

This theme has featured promi¬ 
nently in the mass media and up to 
now seems to have achieved the de¬ 
sired effect. Royal and Sarkozy are 
neck and neck in the polls at around 
30%, with Le Pen, now 78, some way 
back at just over 10%, alongside 
Frangois Bayrou, a centre-right can¬ 
didate. However, there is one prob¬ 
lem with the plans of the bourgeoisie. 
In 2002 it was the dismal performance 
of the plural left government working 
in tandem with a rightwing president 
that led to the splintering of support 
for both camps. 

True, with the presidential term re¬ 
duced to five years, the national as¬ 
sembly elections now take place 
immediately after the vote for presi¬ 
dent, making it less likely that there 
will be a right-left team in office, and 
allowing whoever is the opposition 
to be put forward as a safety valve. 
But there is no escaping the inevita¬ 


ble disillusionment that bourgeois 
governments of whatever shade al¬ 
ways produce. 

This time it will be no different. 
Facingthe Blairite, Royal, will be the 
current interior minister, Sarkozy, re¬ 
nowned for his Taw and order’, anti¬ 
migrant policies, who notoriously 
described inner city youth as 
racaille (rabble) in 2004 and now has 
the right to strike in his sights. He is 
variously known as the “neo-con¬ 
servative with a French passport” 
and “France’s Nol cop”. 

Whoever wins is likely to achieve 
sufficient momentum to carry them to 
victory in June’s parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. And whoever wins is certain to 
launch fresh attacks on the working 
class. But, as in Britain, France’s work¬ 
ers are sorely handicapped by a divid¬ 
ed, bickering left and the absence of a 
genuine Communist Party • 



Nicolas Sarkozy: ‘France’s Nol cop’ 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Let them eat shit 

What does the outbreak of avian flu in Suffolk teach us about capitalist factory farming? Eddie Ford outlines a 
communist alternative 



Avian flu virus: could become human to human 


O ver the last few weeks we 
have been provided with a 
vivid, and quite grisly, in¬ 
sight into the real nature of the 
food industry - especially the in¬ 
iquitous system of factory farm¬ 
ing, which is ruining the land and 
degrading our food. 

As readers will know, following an 
outbreak of bird (or avian) flu at the 
Bernard Matthews turkey farm in 
Suffolk, almost 160,000 turkeys were 
slaughtered - never a pretty sight - 
and then all the sheds which 
housed the birds were disinfected. 
Now the Holton plant has been re¬ 
opened for business - almost as if 
nothing had happened. But profits 
wait for no man and the supermar¬ 
kets need to daily fill their shelves 
with cheap, ‘appetising’ turkey cuts. 
Frankly, it is almost enough to turn 
even the most insatiable carnivore 
into a vegetarian. 

When the investigation started, 
the Bernard Matthews company 
was less than forthcoming about 
its business practices - but this is 
not especially surprising for an 
outfit whose guiding ethos seems 
to be ‘Let them eat shit’. Thus 
Matthews have been particularly 
shifty about its dealings in Hunga¬ 
ry. Turkey eggs are regularly sent 
from the firm’s operation in Britain 
to its farms in Hungary, and the birds 
reared there are returned ‘semi-proc¬ 
essed’ (use your imagination here) 
to the Suffolk plant, where the 
breasts are extracted. Then most of 
the remaining meat is re-exported 
back to Hungary to be mainly made 
into turkey sausage. 

Of course, there have been in¬ 
stances of bird flu in Hungary and 
hence there are ‘banned zones’ from 
where meat products are not permit¬ 
ted. Previously, Matthews had right¬ 
eously insisted that its Hungarian 
imports came from a site more than 
100 miles from any affected area - 
though this righteousness did not 
extend to eagerly supplying the 
government inspectors with its 
transport logs and so on. However, 
more or less by accident, the inspec¬ 
tors at the Suffolk plant found a 
wrapper inside a bin - which strong¬ 
ly indicated that the plant had actu¬ 
ally been receiving meat from a 
Hungarian slaughterhouse just 20 
miles from a restricted area. 

Despite the fact that the plant has 
now being re-opened - itself a rath¬ 
er dubious decision - the Food 
Standards Agency has requested 
Matthews to keep two large con¬ 
signments of turkey meat from Hun¬ 
gary off the shelves because of the 
“remote possibility” that some of the 
meat may have come from a restrict¬ 
ed zone and should not have been 
imported in the first place. Further¬ 
more, environment secretary, David 
Miliband, has hinted that Matthews 
could be prosecuted for lapses in 
bio-security or for the withholding 
of relevant information. 

As things currently stand, it is 
still a bit of a mystery as to how bird 
flu managed to reach Britain. But it 
has been established that the 
strains found in Hungary and Brit¬ 
ain are genetically 99.96% identical 
and therefore it is more than reason¬ 
able to suggest that the two are 
linked. Also, this result appears to 
confinn the hypothesis that the bird 
flu spread in some way from poul¬ 


try to poultry, and not from wild bird 
topoultry, as initially feared - andde- 
finitively suggested by Matthews. 

Virus strains 

Obviously, the Bernard Matthews 
bird flu occurrence is cause for 
alarm. Of course, there are hundreds 
of strains of avian influenza, but only 
four are known to have caused hu¬ 
man infections: H5N1, H7N3, H7N7 
and H9N2. Essentially most of 
these viruses pose little or no real 
riskto the human population - except 
for the highly pathogenic H5N1 vi- 


There are 
hundreds of 
strains of avian 
flu, but only four 
are known to 
have caused 
human infection: 
H5N1, H7N3, 
H7N7 and H9N2 

rus, which, of course, was the strain 
found in both Suffolk and Hungary. 

The H5N1 vims poses the great¬ 
est danger to human health for two 
main reasons. Firstly, it has caused 
by far the greatest number of human 
cases of very severe disease and the 
greatest number of deaths. It has 
crossed the species barrier to infect 
humans on at least three occasions 
in recent years: twice in Hong Kong 
in 1997(18caseswith six deathsjand 
2003 (two caseswithone death), and 
in the current outbreaks that began 
in December 2003 and were first rec¬ 
ognised in January 2004. 


Secondly, there is the risk that 
the H5N1 virus - if presented with 
enough opportunities - will devel¬ 
op the characteristics it needs to 
start another influenza pandemic. 
The virus has met all prerequisites 
for the start of a pandemic save 
one, an ability to spread efficiently 
to humans and becoming a human 
to human disease. However, while 
H5N1 may at the moment be the 
vims causing the most concern, 
you cannot rule out the possibility 
that other types of bird flu might 
also make the transition and there¬ 
by cause a pandemic. 

The reasons for the fear of H5N1 
are relatively straightforward. The 
vims can change via two principal 
mechanisms. The first is a ‘reassort¬ 
ment’ event, in which genetic materi¬ 
al is exchanged between human and 
avian vimses during co-infection of 
ahumanorpig. ‘Reassortment’ could 
result in a fully transmissible pandem¬ 
ic virus, announced by a sudden 
surge of cases with a very explosive 
spread. The second mechanism is a 
more gradual process of adaptive 
mutation, whereby the capability of 
the vims to bind to human cells in¬ 
creases during subsequent infections 
of humans (for more infonnation see 
www. who. int/ mediacentre/ 
factsheets/avian_influenza/en/). 

While communists are not cata- 
strophists, or harbingers of doom, we 
are not complacent either. Facts have 
to be faced If bird flu does manage 
to mutate to a human flu, the result¬ 
ing worldwide pandemic could be an 
epic modem-day plague. Vimses like 
bird flu turn the tody’s own immune 
system against itself and a strong 
immune system can actually become 
an instrument of death in circum¬ 
stances when it overreacts to a 
threat it has never been exposed to 
before and releases a torrent of 
chemicals to combat it - the outcome 


of which sees the literal filling up, 
and eating up, of the lungs, suffo¬ 
cating and eventually killing what 
had previously been a healthy indi¬ 
vidual. 

Pandemic 

And, of course, there is a hideous 
historical precedent for such a dis¬ 
aster -the great Spanish flu of 1918- 
20. Caused by an unusually severe 
and deadly strain of the subtype 
H1N1 of the species influenza A vi¬ 
ms, this was the most deadly epi¬ 
demic in recorded history, killing 


We think that as 
a general policy 
farms should be 
medium-sized, as 
opposed to the 
mega-sized so 
beloved of and 
intrinsic to 
capitalism 

between 50 and 100 million people 
worldwide in just 18 months - far 
more than were killed in any war or 
died during the first four years of the 
Black Death (1347-51), and more 
than those who have been killed so 
far by HIV/Aids. 

In the United States, 28% of all 
Americans became infected by 
Spanish flu - leading to the deaths 
of at least 675,000 and in a single 
year responsible for a 10-year drop 
in the life expectancy rate. Some 17 
million died in India alone (about 5% 
of the population at the time), and 
entire villages were decimated in 


Alaska and southern Africa, while in 
the Fiji Islands it only took two 
weeks to kill off 14% of the popula¬ 
tion (it was 22% in Western Samoa). 

Overall, the global mortality rate 
from this flu is estimated at some 2.5- 
5% of the entire human population - 
with 20% of the world population suf¬ 
fering from the disease to one extent 
or another. Most worryingly of all, 
evidence from a recent reconstruction 
of the vims suggests that it jumped 
directly from birds to humans, with¬ 
out travelling through swine - the pre¬ 
vious theory being that the virus 
strain originated atFort Riley, Kansas, 
by genetic drift and antigenic shift in 
vimses in poultry and swine which the 
fort bred for local consumption 
(www.influenzareport.com/ir/ai.htm-a 
free, downloadable and comprehen¬ 
sive medical textbook that examines 
epidemic and pandemic influenza). 

In other words, today’s bird flu 
has the potential to he just as dead¬ 
ly as the Spanish flu of 1918-20. In¬ 
deed, where humans have been 
exposed to infected birds and con¬ 
tracted bird flu, the death rate ap¬ 
pears to be significantly higher 
than it was for Spanish flu. Yes, this 
is no trivial matter we are dealing 
with here. 

Factory farms 

Then, for communists, the spectre 
of Bernard Matthews and bird flu 
raises questions about agriculture 
and farming in general - that is, the 
politics of food production under 
capitalism. So when bird flu was 
passed to humans in the Far East, it 
was the poor who were the first vic¬ 
tims -being forced as they are to live 
in close proximity to their livestock, 
they are more easily infected. 

But in the west, hellish factory 
farms like Bernard Matthews inevi¬ 
tably means that any disease - bird 
flu, foot-and-mouth, ‘mad cow’ or 
whatever - spreads rapidly. Then the 
only answer is mass slaughter - a 
grotesque waste of animal life and 
human resources. Of course, they 
can always inject the birds with an¬ 
tibiotics - yet eventually the bacte¬ 
ria will become immune to them, and 
then the situation becomes even 
worse and more difficult to over¬ 
come. A vicious circle of capitalism’s 
own making 

Self-evidently - or at least it is for 
communists - the fundamental 
problem is the intensive large-scale 
farming which is so essential to 
capitalism - as part of its relentless 
and ceaseless drive to cut costs 
and increase profit. There is an ob¬ 
vious drawback with this fonn of 
farming - it stacks up more and more 
contradictions. It means increasing¬ 
ly unnatural conditions for the an¬ 
imals and lower and lower quality 
food - shit food in fact, almost lit¬ 
erally. 

Not only that: the conditions for 
the workers in such an industry are 
more often than not quite atrocious 
- constant noise, stink, excrement, 
etc. It is hardly astonishing, given 
exposure to such a truly grim envi¬ 
ronment, that many of these work¬ 
ers tend to regard the livestock 
purely as things - as opposed to liv¬ 
ing, sentient, suffering creatures - 
which can be treated in a most bar¬ 
baric and unnatural way. And by 
doing so these workers become de¬ 
humanised themselves. 
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Kautsky 

What is the communist approach to 
agriculture and fanning? Unfortu¬ 
nately, for one reason or another, 
there are very few worthwhile full- 
scale Marxist works on fanning - an 
honourable exception being Karl 
Kautsky’s magisterial 1899 study, 
The agrarian question. By reading 
this in combination with the many 
brilliant insights on this matter pro¬ 
vided by Marx, it is possible to de¬ 
velop a programmatic framework for 
dealing with today’s huge chal¬ 
lenges. 

In essence, Kautsky - the ‘pope of 
Marxism’ for so many of his genera¬ 
tion - argued that, while communists 


ed to produce for a massive but thor¬ 
oughly alien market in the towns 
and cities - a market where more and 
more of the population live, but 
which is more and more separated in 
every sense (including culturally) 
from where their food originates. It 
is this complete separation that 
gives rise to the need for the most 
denatured varieties and processes 
as a substitute for accessibility. 

Taking his cue from Marx, Kaut¬ 
sky observes that under capitalism 
we have a strange situation where 
the waste products of the cities and 
towns play very little role in agricul¬ 
ture. To use phraseology from Marx, 
there is no metabolic exchange be- 


Industrial food 

favour large-scale industrial produc¬ 
tion, we think that as a general pol¬ 
icy farms should be medium-sized, 
as opposed to the mega-sized so be¬ 
loved of and intrinsic to capitalism. 

The reason for this preference is 
that crop rotation, for instance, be¬ 
comes all but impossible once the 
fann goes beyond a certain size - 
after that, fanners are obliged to use 
a whole annoury of artificial fertilis¬ 
ers instead of natural animal manure. 
In terms of livestock, this means 
something that should be an asset - 
ie, animal and bird shit - becomes a 
deadly liability when the quantities 
involved become unmanageable. 
How do you get rid of it, when it is 
no longer used to fertilise crops? 
Well, it is either turned into slurry or 
stored in tanks - which carries the 
attendant danger of leaks and spill¬ 
age, and the potential to significant¬ 
ly pollute and poison the water 
supplies. 

Kautsky also expands on Marx’s 
observations about the problems 
caused by the gulf between town 
and country under capitalism. So 
the industrialisation of agriculture 
under capitalism tends to create 
forms of breeding that are more pro¬ 
ductive and profitable than ever 
before - but at the same time it cre¬ 
ates the conditions for a massive 
increase in instances of pests and 
epidemics among animals. In this 
way, according to Kautsky, denatur- 
ised breeding has the tendency to 
counteract natural immunity and 
resistance to disease, and thus cre¬ 
ate new varieties of animals and 
plants whose resistance was low. 
Given recent phenomena like BSE, 
foot-and-mouth and now bird flu, 
this analysis - or warning - has an 
extremely contemporary feel to it. 

Just like Marx, Kautsky believed 
that the separation of town and 
country life - a distinct feature of 
capitalism - creates a highly irration¬ 
al system. That is, to Hie creation of 
a situation where fanning is adapt- 


tween whatpeople eat and what they 
flush away. In turn, thisjust reinforc¬ 
es the need for more and more artifi¬ 
cial products in agriculture, and for 
more and more artificial means to 
drive the mass production neces¬ 
sary for the mass urban markets. 
Consequently, more and more is pro¬ 
duced on this separated basis - 
which in turn only acts to expand 


There is an alternative 

the role of the cities, and therefore 
this separation becomes increasing¬ 
ly more pronounced and grotesque 
- and, indeed, unnatural. 

Transfoimation 

In short, capitalism has presided 
over the ruination of the country¬ 
side, with the aristos and capitalist 
farmers using it for their profits and 
‘ sports’ - such as the pastime of fox- 
hunting, now banned (even if it 
does, regrettably, carry on in various 
parts of the country). And, of 
course, the same people fought 
tooth and nail to keep out the broad 


mass of the population, under the 
guise of protecting ‘rural values’. 

Communists, on the other hand, 
envisage a social revolution and the 
progressive transformation of all 
existing conditions. As an integral 
part of that we want the greening 
of cities and the humanising of the 
countryside. 

This would entail - amongst many 
things - ending overpopulation and 
underpopulation, a rational redistri¬ 
bution of people, much better hous¬ 
ing, many more parks, free public 
transport, curbing car use in towns 
and cities and massively lowering air 
and river pollution. Instead of 
fenced-off green belts, we want for¬ 
ests around every city with free ac¬ 
cess. As for the City of London, it 
should be taken over by the people 
for the people. Currently, it has no 
more than a few thousand perma¬ 
nent residents - but it could easily 
house a million or more. For commu¬ 
nists, there is no reason why these 
parasitical office blocks - headquar¬ 
ters for banks, commodity traders, 
insurance companies, advertising 
agencies and other such outfits - 
could not be turned into beautiful 
living spaces. 

Though utterly irrelevant to actu¬ 
al human need, they presently occu¬ 
py almost every inch of the golden 
square mile. The workers’ revolution 
will consign them all to the dustbin 
of history by enshrining the princi¬ 
ple of need and winning the battle 
for democracy. 

As for the countryside, that too 
must be reorganised according to 
need and placed under democratic 
control. Today 0.28% of families 
own 64% of the land in Britain - an 
intolerable situation. All the big 
farms and landed estates should be 
nationalised and run for human 
need, not heavily subsidised profit. 
We want to end monoculture and 
therefore reverse the asphyxiating 
spread of rural deserts - a process 
that would go hand in hand with 
establishing, or restoring, the wid¬ 
est biodiversity in certain chosen 
areas. 

By designating whole tracts of 
land as wilderness areas, forests, 
heaths, marshes, glades and woods 
could be made or remade and spe¬ 


cies driven to extinction - wolves, 
bears, bison, wild pigs, etc - reintro¬ 
duced in a planned way. This would 
be for the benefit of nature and the 
enjoyment of people. 

And, unlike Bernard Matthews 
and all his associates and compet¬ 
itors, our prime concern is about 
the quality of food we put in our 
stomachs. Workers have a right to 
high-quality, varied, genuinely ap¬ 
petising food - not the present 
‘one size fits all’ mass-produced 
crap that is so unhealthy and pro¬ 
duced at such cost to society and 
nature itself • 
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THEORY 


One step forward, 
no steps back 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group outlines his theory of ‘democratic permanent revolution’ 


T he question of permanent revo¬ 
lution must be one of the central 
issues for the Campaign for a 
Marxist Party. The few revolutionary 
communists who have joined the cam¬ 
paign are not in a position to launch a 
new world party. However, we can 
and should begin campaigning for the 
eventual formation of an internation¬ 
al revolutionary-democratic commu¬ 
nist tendency. 

The first step is to begin work 
around theoretical and programmatic 
issues. We should seek to involve 
communists from as many countries 
as we can in this process. We need an 
open debate about the theory of rev¬ 
olution and programme - not only 
amongst ourselves, but with commu¬ 
nists internationally. 

Those members of the campaign in 
Britain shouldresistthe idea of launch¬ 
ing a mass British/UK Marxist party. 
This is wrong in theory and not on the 
cards in practice. There must be no 
adapting to national communism or 
pandering to left-sectarian illusions 
about launching an independent Brit¬ 
ish Marxist party. 

Communists in Britain, aspart ofthe 
building of an international tendency, 
should work inside the political move¬ 
ment for a new mass workers’party. It 
means intervening in the movement 
which involves sections of trade un¬ 
ionists, Respect, the Campaign for a 
New Workers’ Party, the Labour Rep¬ 
resentation Committee, the Socialist 
Alliance, the Scottish Socialist Party 
and Solidarity. 

Communist shouldagitate for anew 
mass party but against Labourism. 
We should not counterpoise the slo¬ 
gan of a Marxist party to this move¬ 
ment. We should intervene by raising 
the need for a democratic programme 
to unite the working class. We should 
raise the slogan for a republican so¬ 
cialist party in opposition to econo- 
mism and Labourism. 

In so far as the movement is able to 
form itself into one united party, we 
should aim to organise a revolution¬ 
ary-democratic communist platform 
directly linked to the politics and pro¬ 
gramme of the international tendency. 
This points us towards building inter¬ 
nationally and towards political agita¬ 
tion in our own working class 
movement Communists in, say, Aus¬ 
tralia or France can bepart of our cam¬ 
paign with a similar international 
perspective, but adapted to the cur¬ 
rent state of their own movements. 

Programme 

Let us begin with the first task of the¬ 
ory and programme. The Socialist Al¬ 
liance agreed a programme in 2001. It 
was then effectively divided into two 
parts - minimum and maximum. The 
minimum section proposed 13 priori¬ 
ties. These included, for example, 
“Stop privatisation - renationalise the 
railways”; “Tax the rich and big busi¬ 
ness to rebuild the welfare state”; “For 
the right to work - 35-hour week now”; 
“Defend asylum-seekers”; and “End 
discrimination - oppose racism, sex¬ 
ism and homophobia”. 

All these things are standard fare 
for the left in Britain, and fonned the 
basis of the SA’s election campaign. 
The maximum part of the programme 


was a model for a British socialist so¬ 
ciety. What needs to be remembered 
is that this was a c ommon programme, 
not a revolutionary Marxist pro¬ 
gramme. The aim was to find a mini¬ 
mum programme that the left could 
unite around, so we could oppose the 
rightwing, pro-capitalist policies of 
New Labour. When looked at in the 
cold light of day, the minimum part 
does not amount to much more than 
to the politics of the Labour left (wel¬ 
fare state or social monarchy) before 
the defeat of the miners. 

The point of this is that there can 
be a reformist minimum-maximum 
programme as well as revolutionary 
versions. A revolutionary Marxist 
programme does not begin from the 
programmatic method adopted by the 
Socialist Alliance. One of the distin¬ 
guishing features of a revolutionary 
programme is that it is founded on the 
science of revolution. Without a the¬ 
ory of revolution there can be no rev¬ 
olutionary programme. 

This becomes absolutely clear 
when we begin discussing whether to 
adopt the framework of minimum, tran¬ 
sitional or maximum programmes or 
some alternative. No sooner had this 
debate started in the Weekly Worker 
than we began arguing about the 
Russian Revolution and the signifi¬ 
cance of the Lenin’s 1911 April the¬ 
ses. Revolutionary Marxism begins 
from the Russian Revolution, not Brit¬ 
ish social democracy. 

The lesson I draw from the Russian 
Revolution is that we need a strate¬ 
gy of permanent revolution - al¬ 
though not Trotsky’s version. We 
need a new theory of permanent rev¬ 
olution. The Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group published an alternative 
version in Republican Worker No6 
(summer 1988) and in Republican 
Marxist No5 (May-June 1990). This 
can be summarised by the slogans, 
‘Democratic revolution’, ‘Workers’ 
power’ (ie, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat), ‘International socialist 
revolution’ and ‘World communism’. 

Mike’s comments 

Mike Macnair says that I only give the 
“barest outline of the RDG’s “new 
theory of permanent revolution: not 
enough to justify an extended re¬ 
ply”. 1 Of course, he is right. Never¬ 
theless he perceives from my limited 
comments that this theory is “one step 
forward from orthodox Trotskyism, 
but two steps back”. 

Mike recognises this as an advance 
because it recognises that “(a) the 
bourgeoisie is not a particularly dem¬ 
ocratic class and the absence of ‘par¬ 
liamentary democracy’ in any state 
does not imply an ‘incomplete bour¬ 
geois revolution’; (b) the motor force 
ofthedemocratic movement of thelate 
18th and 19th century was the urban 
proto-proletariat and emerging prole¬ 
tariat, not the bourgeoisie; and (c) this 
expresses a class interest of the pro¬ 
letariat in democracy.” 

However, no sooner have we gone 
forward than Mike thinks we have gpne 
two steps back. He fears this theory of 
permanent revolution cannot deal with 
the specific nature of the Russian Rev¬ 
olution (eg, the peasant question). 
Furthermore, “It fails to grasp that Trot¬ 


sky’s theory of permanent revolution 
was grounded primarily not in Russian 
dynamics, but in international capital¬ 
ist dynamics (‘combined and uneven 
development’).” 

Fortunately these two steps back¬ 
ward do not come from the theory itself. 
They arise from a misunderstanding 
because, as Mike complains, only the 
“barest outline” is visible. It is my inten¬ 
tion in this article to explain the theory 
of permanent revolution more fully. I 
hope to show there are no steps back¬ 
ward and that the theory is indeed a 
“step forward” compared to its rivals. 

Democratic permanent 
revolution 

The first thing to recognise is that we 
are considering three theories of rev¬ 
olution I will call these (a) stageism, 
(b) Trotsky’s permanent revolution 
and (c) democratic (or revolutionary- 
democratic) permanent revolution. I 
will concentrate here on explaining 
‘democratic permanent revolution’. I 
intend to write a further article critical 
of (a) and (b). 

All Marxist theories of revolution 
are built around ideas of democratic 
revolution and socialist revolution. 
There are, however, important differ¬ 
ences in how these two kinds of rev¬ 
olution are defined and the 
relationship between them. In gener¬ 
al, theories of permanent revolution 
draw these two revolutions into one, 
ongoing, revolutionary process, be¬ 
ginning from today’s conditions and 
going on uninterruptedly until we ar¬ 
rive at world communism. 

In democratic permanent revolu¬ 
tion, the relationship between dem¬ 
ocratic revolution and socialist 
revolution is understood in a dialec¬ 
tical way. Pennanent revolution is 
the unity of opposites - the unity of 
democratic revolution and socialist 
revolution. There is a parallel here 
with how we understand the com¬ 
modity as the dialectal unity of op¬ 
posites - use-value and value. 

Plug and socket 

I will use the analogy of a plug and a 
socket. The plug and socket form a 
unity of opposites. The current flows 
through them when they are united as 
one. The plug and socket exist as sep¬ 
arate entities, even though they only 
work together. If we want to under¬ 
stand how they work, we can pull 
them apart and examine them as sep¬ 
arate and opposite components. 

It is necessary to draw a clear and 
sharp distinction between these op¬ 
posite poles, whether use-value and 
value or democratic revolution and 
socialist revolution. We identity these 
opposites not because we want to 
separate them, but because we want 
to properly understand how they 
combine together. 

Democratic revolution and socialist 
revolution are the plug and socket of 
permanent revolution. W; study them 
as separate entities because we rec¬ 
ognise they only work when plugged 
together as one. This is the opposite 
of the theory of stageism, in which 
plug and socket are separated and 
kept apart in time and space. 

Permanent revolution is not there¬ 


fore about merging democratic revolu¬ 
tion with socialist revolution into one, 
ill-defined and confused mush. It is not 
about the liquidation of the democrat¬ 
ic revolution. It is not about jumping 
over or skipping the democratic revo¬ 
lution and replacing it with the social¬ 
ist revolution. It is about the ‘uneven 
and combined’ unity of opposites. 

Skipping stages 

Trotsky tells us that in 1916 “Radek 
was in agreement with ‘permanent 
revolution’; but his agreement was 
with Bukharin’s interpretation of it, 
according to which the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution in Russia has been complet¬ 
ed ... and the proletariat must proceed 
to capture power under a purely so¬ 
cialist banner.” 2 

Thus in 1916 the leftist, Bukharin, 
had abolished the democratic revolu¬ 
tion - but only in his head! Trotsky 
rightly regarded the Bukharin-Radek 
position as ultra-left But in the 1920s 
Stalin and his allies misrepresented 
Trotsky’s theory as Bukharinite, to 
portray his politics as adventuristic 
and ultra-left It was claimed that Trot¬ 
sky had advocated skipping the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution or substituting the 
socialist revolution for it. 

Trotsky was at pains to deny this. 
Hesays: “In 1924-25, Radek apparent¬ 
ly still lived upon the ideological rec¬ 
ollections of the Bukharinist position 
of 1916, which he continued to identi¬ 
fy as mine.” 3 Stalin was happy to use 
Radek to back his argument that Trot¬ 
sky wanted to skip the democratic 
revolution and underestimated the 
peasantry. 

Radek makes an ambiguous state¬ 
ment that in permanent revolution the 
democratic revolution (here called 
“bourgeois revolution”) “will pass 
directly over into the socialist revolu¬ 
tion”. Trotsky seizes on this. He takes 
the words “passing directly over” to 
explain: “This is precisely the theory 
of growing o\’er and not of skipping 
over, from this flows a realistic and not 
adventuristic tactics”. 4 

The Bukharin-Radek theory is not 
a theory of permanent revolution It 
has common lineage with the anar¬ 
chist theory of instant revolution. 
Anarchism is about skipping the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution, skipping the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and 
abolishing the state immediately. All 
this in the name of speed. 

Both the RDG’s and Trotsky’s the¬ 
ory have in common the growing 
over of democratic revolution into the 
socialist revolution. We can no more 
skip or bypass democratic revolution 
than we can win arace we have refused 
to start, or grow into adults if we avoid 
the stage of being bom. 

In the pennanent revolution, dem¬ 
ocratic revolution is the lower form 
and socialist revolution the higher 
form. In the revolutionary process the 
lower form is transcended into the 
higher fonn. 

Wo iki ng d ass central ity 

At the centre of democratic permanent 
revolution is the working class. Only 
the revolutionary struggle of the work¬ 
ing class can ensure the growing over 
of the democratic revolution into the 
socialist revolution. Only in so far as 


the working class comes to power in 
the democratic revolution will the rev¬ 
olution be ongoing or permanent. 

The slogan ‘Workers’power’, in¬ 
serted between ‘Democratic revolu¬ 
tion’ and ‘International socialist 
revolution’ is there to emphasise the 
centrality of the working class as the 
linchpin between the two revolutions. 
However, it is not intended to suggest 
a separate stage between democratic 
and socialist revolution On the con¬ 
trary workers’ power arises within the 
democratic revolution. 

The democratic revolution will not 
automatically grow over into the so¬ 
cialist revolution. It depends on the 
working class coming to power. If this 
does not happen the permanent rev¬ 
olution will be aborted and some form 
of bourgeois rule established. 

Tony diffused the term ‘deflected 
permanent revolution’ to describe this 
situation In the Cuban case, Castro 
led the Cuban popular democratic rev¬ 
olution. The Cuban people overthrew 
the Batista dictatorship. However, the 
working class did not come to power. 

Redefining 

So far I have treated the terms ‘demo¬ 
cratic revolution’ and ‘socialist revo¬ 
lution’ as unproblematic. In fact the 
opposite is true. Marxists have been 
struggling under the huge burden of 
the theory of stageism, which Marx¬ 
ism has not been able to shake off. In 
this theory the democratic revolution 
is defined as a bourgeois revolution. 
The socialist revolution is viewed as 
a national revolution which will bring 
socialism in one country. 

The theory of democratic perma¬ 
nent revolution rejects the idea that 
the democratic revolution is bour¬ 
geois or the socialist revolution is 
national. We have to start by redefin¬ 
ing what we mean, and by drawing as 
cleara lineof demarcation be tween the 
two revolutions. 

The first dividing line is between the 
national and international revolutions. 
Nation-states are the locus of political 
power and class rule. On the other 
hand, capitalism is an international 
economic system or mode of produc¬ 
tion. The second dividing line is be¬ 
tween politics and economics, and 
hence the relationship between politi¬ 
cal power and economic wealth. Third, 
we need to make a clear distinction 
between democracy and socialism in 
order to understand their relationship. 

It makes obvious sense to distin¬ 
guish between the national political 
revolution and its opposite, the inter¬ 
national economic revolution. A na¬ 
tional political revolution is the 
transfer of political power from one 
class to another in a particular state. 
The international economic revolution 
is the revolutionary transformation of 
the economy on an international or 
global scale. We can now redefine the 
democratic and socialist revolutions, 
welding them back onto the dialecti¬ 
cal interplay between national politics 
and international economy. 

However; these opposites must not 
be understood in absolute terms - as 
political revolution without econom¬ 
ic change, or economic revolution 
without political change. Within each 
opposite appears its own opposite. A 
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national political revolution will not 
leave property relations unchanged. 
Neither will an international econom¬ 
ic revolution fail to create new politi¬ 
cal institutions. 

In re-examining the relationship 
between the national, the internation¬ 
al, politics, economics, democracy and 
socialism we are seeking to dig up and 
destroy the roots of economism and 
hence reformism. 

International socialist 
revolution 

Capitalism is a global system. It is not 
a series of national economies. Inter¬ 
national capitalism is one economy - 
imperialism, as Lenin called it Commu¬ 
nists want to replace world capitalism 
by world communism. The interna¬ 
tional socialist revolution is the begin¬ 
ning of the revolutionary process by 
which global capitalism is transformed 
into world communism. 

Socialism is here defined as inter¬ 
national economic revolution. We 
might call this the socialisation of 
globalisation. It is about creating a 
higher, more advanced form of glo¬ 
balisation. Imperialism cannot create 
a genuine global economy. Multina¬ 
tional corporations and banks exploit 
modern technologies for super-ex¬ 
ploitation, monopoly power, national 
privileges, wars of mass destruction 
and environmental degradation. 

It is no surprise that there is mas¬ 
sive hostility to capitalist or primitive 
globalisation. But the communist an¬ 
swer is not some mythical national 
socialism. It is about transcending 
capitalist globalisation to a higher lev¬ 
el - economic globalisation by the 
working class for the working class. 
This can only mean abolishing the 
worldwide law of value and replacing 
it with production for social need. 

At the centre of modem capitalism 
is the multinational corporation. 
Workers will have to take over and 
collectively manage multinational 
corporations, capturing the com¬ 
manding heights of the global econ¬ 
omy. The working class cannot do 
this by action confined to one or a 
few countries - grabbing a factory in 
this or that country. To transfonn the 
multinational corporation into an in¬ 
strument of working class productive 
power requires workers in a variety 
of countries to act collectively and 
take over the whole organisation. 

An international economic revolu¬ 
tion would remove all trade barriers 
and borders between people. It would 
replace national currencies with inter¬ 
national time accounting, measuring 
activity in hours and minutes, not 
dollars and euros. It would abolish 
patents, copyrights and so-called in¬ 
tellectual property rights. It would 
write off all international debts, by 
which the bankers have enslaved 
poor countries. It would implement an 
international plan for climate change 
and the world’s environment. 

This is a farciy from national ‘social¬ 
ism’, or national state capitalism, with 
bureaucratic national planning, import 
controls, monopoly of foreign trade 
and Berlin Wall-style immigration con¬ 
trols. A national siege economy has 
nothing in common with an internation¬ 
al socialist economic revolution, even 
though any national revolution may 
have to adopt such measures when 
surrounded by imperialism. 

There is no national socialism or 
socialism in one country. Capitalism 
cannot be abolished in one country. To 
mix up the defence of a national revo¬ 
lution and identify it as ‘war commu¬ 
nism’ is to drag the economy and the 
working class back to the dark ages. I 
leads not to the socialist utopia, but to 
the killing fields that Cambodian work¬ 
ers and peasants suffered under the 
regime of Pol Pot, or Mao’s China. 

The purpose here is simply to 
sketch a few points to indicate the 
international and revolutionary nature 
of the socialist programme, not to at¬ 


tempt to write it. What follows from 
this is the necessity for an Interna¬ 
tiona l socialist programme and an 
international party. The socialist an¬ 
swer is not a national solution. It is 
fundamentally an international an¬ 
swer. Workers in every country must 
be won to an intemationalprogramme 
which points to the central fact that 
workers of the world must unite 
around a common global plan be¬ 
cause, as Marx says, we have noth¬ 
ing to lose but our chains. 

The national democratic 
revolution 

Under capitalism the struggle for de¬ 
mocracy expresses the potitical side 
of the class struggle. Just as workers 
struggle for more control in the work¬ 
place and organise themselves in 
trade unions, so they have to strug¬ 
gle for more democracy and control 
over the state. The Chartist movement 
and the women’s suffrage movement 
are expressions of that struggle. 

The democratic revolution is a 
national-popular revolution ‘from 
below’, in which the people are mo¬ 
bilised to change the state. There are 
many examples - not only the classic 
revolutions in England America and 
France, but all modern examples in the 
20th century. Since the bourgeoisie 
holds power across the globe, it is a 
counterrevolutionary class, as Marx 
identified back in 1848. 

Today the non-ruling classes - ‘the 
people’ - are comprised of the work¬ 
ing class and the petty bourgeoisie. 
The relative weight of these two class¬ 
es varies from country to country, as 
does the composition of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

Both the working class and the pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie are effectively exclud¬ 
ed from political power and naturally 
seek ways to change this. Even where 
the people seem satisfied with their 
political rights, these can never he se¬ 
cure. The ruling class will take back 
democratic rights whenever it needs to 
and feels strong enough to get away 
with it. The struggle for democracy is 
part of the class struggle, which is nev¬ 
er-ending under capitalism. Our theo¬ 
ry makes clear that no democratic 
revolution can end the class struggle. 

Democratic reform is distinguished 
from democratic revolutionbecause of 
the involvement of the masses and 
the overthrow of the existing consti¬ 
tution, which in recent parlance has 
been called ‘regime change’. Consti¬ 
tutions can, of course, be overthrown 
by war and fascism, not just demo¬ 
cratic revolution. But democratic rev- 
olution opens up politics for the 
various classes to contend for politi¬ 
cal power until a new constitutional 
settlement is achieved. 

Democratic revolutions are the lo¬ 
comotives of democracy. They are 
capable of achieving in weeks or 
months what it would take decades or 
centuries to gain by the process of 
democratic reform. Consider the 
House of Lords. It would be swept 
away in a democratic revolution in a 
matter of days. But by normal reform¬ 
ism the whole thing could take dec¬ 
ades. We are gping forward and then 
backwards and ending up stuck in 
the mud. It is taking years to come up 
with some half-baked scheme. After 
more years this will be found wanting 
and so another round of ‘reform’ will 
be needed. One compromise follows 
another. All the time the people are 
excluded, whilst the privileged class¬ 
es decide what suits them best. 

The spirit of democratic revolution 
is captured so beautifully by Lenin in 
‘Two tactics of social democracy in the 
democratic revolution’. He says: “It is 
advantageous to the working class for 
the necessary changes in the direction 
of bourgeois democracy to take place 
by way of revolution and not by way 
of reform, because the way ofreform is 
one of delay, procrastination, the pain¬ 
fully slow decomposition of the putrid 


parts of the national organism. It is the 
proletariat and the peasantry that suf¬ 
fer first of all and most of all from that 
putrefaction. The revolutionary path is 
one of rapid amputation, which is the 
least painful to the proletariat, the path 
of least compliance with and consider¬ 
ation for the monarchy and the abom¬ 
inable, vile, rotten and noxious 
institutions that go with it.” 5 

Working class and 
democratic revolution 

What attitude should the working class 
take to the democratic revolution? The 
term ‘nationaldemocraticrevolulion’ is 
a ‘classless’ tenn. It leaves open the 
question of which class or classes will 
take power. All we know is that, since 
the bourgeoisie is already in power, it 
is not a ‘bourgeois revolution’. 

This does not mean we are speaking 
of a classless revolution. On the con¬ 
trary, it is necessary to consider this 
revolution from a class point of view. 
The working class is the only truly 
democratic class. It is the only class in 
capitalist society that requires democ¬ 
racy as a means of self-determination. 

Democratic organisation is the way 
the working class becomes a class for 
itself rather than a class simply exist¬ 
ing in itself. Trade unions are schools 
of democracy and workplace organi¬ 
sations are the democratic bases of 
the class. The democratic revolution 
has a special role in this respect It is 
the process by which the working 
class is transfonned into the revolu¬ 
tionary class. 

Marx identified the working class as 
the revolutionary class. Yet for the 
most part the working class seems 
reformist or even conservative. Even 
the most political section does not 
necessarily embrace revolutionary 
Marxist politics. How can we square 
this apparent contradiction? The an¬ 
swer is that the revolution reveals the 
revolutionary class. 

The democratic revolution is the 
process of heightened class struggle 
in which the working class appears on 
the historical stage and forms itself 
into the revolutionary class. The dem¬ 
ocratic revolution playsa vitalrole. In 
leading the democratic revolution to 
victory the working class transforms 
the revolution and transforms itself in 
the process. 

In this respect we can distinguish 
between the two revolutions. There 
is only one class that can make a gen¬ 
uine socialist revolution - namely, the 
working class. However, in the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution the working class 
does not stand alone: it maybejoined 
by the petty bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry. 

Therefore a necessary component 
of the theory of democratic perma¬ 
nent revolution is the recognition 
that the working class has to be the 
vanguard fighter for democracy and 
leader of the democratic revolution. 
This requires the working class to 
organise its own revolutionary par¬ 
ty and take power. 

Without the party, the working class 
will make mistakes and suffer many 
defeats in this transfonnatioa It will 
quite likely encounter the kind of fa¬ 
tal setback the Paris working class 
suffered in June 1848. Marxism has an 
absolutely critical role as the vanguard 
of the class in turning revolutionary 
spontaneity into revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness and programme. 

It follows, therefore, that for victo¬ 
ry in the democratic revolution the 
working class must have its own in¬ 
dependent aims, its own democratic 
programme and its own political par¬ 
ty. The working class must aim and 
succeed in winning political power. In 
this way the working class becomes the 
vanguard of the democratic revolution. 

Peasantcountries 

The working class theory of demo¬ 
cratic revolution is a flexible or elastic 
theory. It can be applied to countries 


in which the working class is the ma¬ 
jority or the minority. It must be ap¬ 
plied by Marxists to the concrete 
situations and historical circumstanc¬ 
es as they exist Democratic revolution 
in a peasant country like China in the 
1920s would differ from such a revo¬ 
lution in China today, where the work¬ 
ing class has expanded massively. 

It seems to me that the Lenin’s ‘rev¬ 
olutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry’ is an 
adaptation of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion for so-called backward countries. 
Lenin was absolutely correct that the 
working class could take power in the 
cities with the peasantry, not against 
the peasantry. Unless the Bolsheviks 
could keep the support of the peas¬ 
antry, neither the democratic revolu¬ 
tion nor working class democracy 
could survive. Lenin’s formula ex¬ 
presses that truth. He was also clear 
that they were doomed without the 
German and European working class. 

I do not see that the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry’ was over¬ 
thrown in practice either by the 1917 
April theses or even by the 1917 Octo¬ 
ber uprising. It is arguable that it was 
broken when the Left Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries left the government over 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. 

Class nature 

How can we distinguish between dem¬ 
ocratic revolution and socialist revo¬ 
lution? In socialist revolution the 
working class stands alone. There is 
no other class that can carry out the 
socialist revolution and bring commu¬ 
nism. The petty bourgeoisie cannot 
achieve socialism. Itisdown to the in¬ 
ternational self-activity and interna¬ 
tional organisation of the working 
class alone. Socialism and internation¬ 
al working class power are indissolu¬ 
bly linked. 

This is not to deny that the petty 
bourgeoisie may not take power in the 
name of socialism and the working 
class. History has provided many ex¬ 
amples of state bureaucrats, military 
dictators, party leaders or bureaucrats 
and assorted petty reformists who 
have taken political power in the name 
of the working class and ‘socialism’. 

It is necessary that the working 
class have a clear understanding of 
the class nature of socialism, so as 
not to be misled up the petty bour¬ 
geois blind ally. Russia, China, east¬ 
ern Europe, Vietnam, Cuba and 
Venezuela today provide examples of 
this type of petty bourgeois and bour¬ 
geois ‘socialism’. 

However, in the democratic revolu¬ 
tion the working class does not stand 
alone. It is not the only class with an 
interest in the outcome. The danger 
for the working class is that without 
its own theory of democratic revolu¬ 
tion, without its own party, the work¬ 
ing class will tend to follow the 
leadership of other classes. The work¬ 
ing class will be the tail of the revolu¬ 
tion. It will do the street fighting and 
direct action. But the petty bourgeois 
parties will take the power. This is a 
fatal road that plays into the hands of 
counterrevolution. 

Ripefor revolution 

The sharp distinction between the 
national and international revolution 
in no sense overturns the theory of 
combined and uneven development. 
The international socialist revolution 
remains grounded in what Mike 
Macnair calls international capital¬ 
ist dynamics (‘combined and uneven 
development’). Both Trotsky’s and 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism lay em¬ 
phasis on one global capitalist econ¬ 
omy and world market 

The world is ripe for an interna¬ 
tional socialist revolution. This was 
on the cards from 1917 to 1919. So- 
called underdeveloped economies 
were part of and bound into the 
world system. In these ‘backward’ 
countries the most advanced forms 
of capitalist production could be 


found - today, for example, through 
multinational corporations. 

If this were not the case, then the 
democratic revolution would not 
have the possibility of providing the 
launch pad for the international so¬ 
cialist revolution. The democratic 
revolution would hit a brick wall, in¬ 
capable of triggering and becoming 
an ongping revolution. 

But there is another side to this. 
Just because the world is ripe for so¬ 
cialist revolution, that does not mean 
every country stands on the brink of 
democratic revolution. This is the 
‘weak link’ argument. Combined and 
uneven development in Russia came 
up against a relatively backward or 
conservative social fonnation. The 
yawning gap between the develop¬ 
ment of advanced capitalism, on the 
one hand, and the tsarist political sys¬ 
tem, on the other, meant that Russia 
was ripe for democratic revolution in 
a world ready for international social¬ 
ist revolution 

The question posed for us is not 
whether the world is even more ready 
for a socialist revolution It obviously 
is. It is whether the UK is ripe for dem¬ 
ocratic revolution. This is something 
that is outside the scope of this article, 
but means concrete study of the com¬ 
bined and uneven development of 
capitalism in the UK, as it impacts on 
the social fonnation which the RDG 
programme calls the ‘social monarchy’. 

Programmatic 

conclusions 

Democratic permanent revolution is 
a universal theory. It can he applied 
in general to all countries. The dem¬ 
ocratic revolution grows over into 
the international socialist revolu¬ 
tion. The theory applies to so-called 
advanced and backward countries, 
in a sense doing away with this dis¬ 
tinction. It is universal, but suffi¬ 
ciently flexible to enable us to take 
account of the different historical 
conditions, social formations and 
class compositions. 

The logical programmatic conclu¬ 
sion is that we need two programmes 
or two sections of one programme - 
a democratic programme and an in¬ 
ternational socialist programme. At 
this stage I think we would be bet¬ 
ter focused on this than a wrangle 
over whether to use the terms ‘min¬ 
imum’, ‘transitional’ and ‘maximum’. 
As I say, I intend to address the the¬ 
ory of stageism and Trotsky’s per¬ 
manent revolution on another 
occas ion. 

The democratic programme and 
international socialist programme 
can be explained in totality. It 
should not be explained in a stageist 
way - we do not tell the working 
class about the democratic pro¬ 
gramme and then, when that is 
achieved, we pull out the socialist 
programme and say, ‘What about 
this?’ We have to explain our pro¬ 
gramme in totality so that the com¬ 
munist plan is laid out in full. 

However, the class struggle itself 
will impose upon us certain pressing 
priorities. Those immediate ques¬ 
tions will push agitation around the 
democratic programme to the fore. A 
democratic republic is not more im¬ 
portant than world communism. Far 
from it But we may be forced to deal 
with it next week or next year. 

My final point in answer to Mike 
is that this theory incorporates all 
the positive insights from Trotsky’s 
theory without some of the crap. It 
offers us one step forward and no 
steps back. On my arithmetic that is 
an advance from where we are! • 
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PENSIONS 


Thieves at laige 



Full, active life under attack 


P ensions may be deferred wag¬ 
es, but for employers they are 
a source of surplus value to be 
cynically utilised for the benefit of 
capital. In recent months and years, 
even those pension schemes thought 
to be set in stone have been raided 
for the corporate and state bottom 
line. Surprisingly perhaps, such theft 
is not only legal: itis even incumbent 
under company law. 

Sadly, not only Britain’s trade un¬ 
ions, but some supposed revolu¬ 
tionaries have proved to be not up 
to the job of defending pension pro¬ 
vision, let alone fighting to increase 
pensions to a level that meets need 
This failure has surely encouraged 
both private and public sector em¬ 
ployers to continue their assault. 

A week ago Royal Mail became 
the latest in a growing line of big 
companies to announce the exclu¬ 
sion of new staff from schemes that 
ensure a retirement payout based on 
a percentage of a member’s final 
salary. This latest attack is particu¬ 
larly significant in that the Royal 
Mail pension scheme is the sixth- 
largest in the UK, with some 450,000 
members. A spokesperson said the 
cost of servicing its retirement obli¬ 
gations had “ballooned by £280 mil¬ 
lion to £730 million during its 2006-07 
financial year. This had sent first- 
half interim profits tumbling to just 
£22 million, compared with £159 mil¬ 
lion the previous year” ( Times On¬ 
line February 8). 

Some commentators clearly see 
Royal Mail’s action as a stalking 
horse. According to the Financial 
Times, “The plan ... could set a prec¬ 
edent for the public sector. Ministers 
backed the state-owned postal oper¬ 
ator’s plan to curb its pensions lia¬ 
bilities, with Alistair Darling, trade 
and industry secretary, stressing his 
‘full support’.” The article went onto 
note: “Three-quarters of private sec¬ 
tor employers have closed final sala¬ 
ry schemes to new employees, but 
until now the public sector had not 
followed suit. However, pensions ex¬ 
perts said the move would increase 
pressure on ministers to curb the bil¬ 
lions in unfunded liabilities of other 
public sector schemes” ( Financial 
Times February 9). 

So the government is behind such 
employers every step of the way. 
After all, the state funding package 
that includes a whopping £1.7 bil¬ 
lion subsidy for the Post Office and 
a £1.2 billion government loan is 
conditional on retrenched Royal 
Mail pensions. And, as long as the 
hatchet was out against the final 
salary scheme, the government 
would also agree to allow Royal 
Mail to use £850 million of reserves 
to support the pensions deficit. 

“If Royal Mail presses ahead 
with the plan, new workers will be 
the first in the public sector to lose 
what has, until now, seemed like an 
inalienable right of being on the 
government’s payroll: a generous 
pension pegged to final salary ... 
[Royal Mail chairman] Leighton 
said Royal Mail’s only choice was 
to boost productivity and to take 
painful decisions. ‘Continuing to 
transform our operations isn’t op¬ 
tional,’ he said. Yet some believe 
that Mr Leighton and his chief ex¬ 
ecutive, Adam Crazier, have been 
deliberate doomsayers on a varie¬ 
ty of Royal Mail’s challenges in 
order to bounce unions into agree¬ 
ing unpopular measures” ( The 
Daily Telegraph February 9). 

The CWU, which organises Roy¬ 


al Mail workers, reported on its web¬ 
site: “The Communication Workers 
Union today reacted angrily to the 
announcement that the company in¬ 
tended to end the final salary pen¬ 
sion scheme in Royal Mail for new 
employees. The announcement had 
corneas a complete shock to the un¬ 
ion.” But what will CWU and Ami¬ 
cus do about it? Their websites at 
the time of writing seem to reflect the 
state of shock: nothing about pos¬ 
sible members’ action on this pen¬ 
sions crisis at Royal Mail. 

Dave Ward, CWU deputy gener¬ 
al secretary, is also quoted as say- 

Not only the 
unions, but some 
supposed 
revolutionaries 
have proved to 
be not up to the 
job of defending 
pension 
provision 

ing: “We have not been involved in 
discussions on this issue, nor have 
we even been made aware of these 
intentions. The government and 
Royal Mail have had a responsibil¬ 
ity to discuss the future of the pen¬ 
sion scheme with us and they have 
failed to do so. Ignoring the union 
on the crucial issue of the pension 
scheme is irresponsible and so is the 
plan to discriminate against future 
employees. We are both shocked 
and angry at how this announce¬ 
ment has been made.” 

While Ward said that the CWU 
would use the six months consul¬ 
tation proposed by Royal Mail to 
marshal opposition, postal workers 
and the rest of us are no wiser as to 
what that opposition might entail, 


and whether it would be any more 
than token. 

But the most antagonistic press 
reaction - to the union - appeared 
in The Independent on Sunday. 
Frothing about the response of 
“comrade Ward” to Royal Mail’s 
attack on CWU members’ pen¬ 
sions, business editor Andrew 
Murray-Watson wrote: “The Roy¬ 
al Mail pension scheme is £6.6 bil¬ 
lion in debt - £1 billion more than 
had been previously estimated - 
the equivalent of an awful lot of 
first class stamps. Had Royal Mail 
kept the final year scheme open for 
new members (existing employees 
are not affected), additional bil¬ 
lions of pounds would have had to 
be raised. That would have meant 
a further bailout from the govern¬ 
ment - or another hefty rise in the 
price of stamps. Either would sig¬ 
nificantly diminish Royal Mail’s 
competitiveness at a time when it 
is facing growing challenges from 
commercial rivals.” 

Murray-Watson continued: “There 
is also the wider issue of how the pri¬ 
vate sector is continuing to subsi¬ 
dise the pension schemes for public 
sector workers. Hardly a company in 
the country now offers a final-year 
scheme to new workers. People are 
living longer and the deficits inmany 
FTSE company pension schemes are 
larger than the companies’ market 
capitalisation. Taxes - especially 
council tax - have risen to pay for 
public sector pension commit¬ 
ments” {The Independent on Sun¬ 
day February 11). 

Nothing like knowing who your 
enemies are, anyway. Of course, this 
is the ‘common sense’ view of one 
of capital’s ideologues; but the re¬ 
action of the union bureaucracies is 
of more interest. Will they be brow¬ 
beaten into acceptance by the boss¬ 
es’ wailings about loss of income? 
Will there be a plan of industrial ac¬ 
tion proposed while this six-month 
consultation period is progressing? 
Will they attempt to draw up a com¬ 


mon plan of action alongside other 
unions at the wrong end of the im¬ 
position of a two-tier pension 
scheme? Or are we once again go¬ 
ing to see defeat painted in the col¬ 
ours of victory? 

It is, of course, obvious that right- 
wing bellyaching about the level of 
pension received by public service 
workers is but a reflection of the 
penurious level of state pension re¬ 
ceived by the very large number of 
retired workers who were not in such 
schemes or were unable to contrib¬ 
ute to a private scheme. Neoliberal 
privatisation and measures compel¬ 
ling workers to work longer before re¬ 
tiring are being imposed on the 
specious grounds of the growing 
proportion of aged in the population 
It is clearly inconvenient that more 
people are in receipt of pensions be¬ 
cause nowadays they have the damned 
cheek of living to 76 or 81 instead of 
dropping dead at 66 or 67. 

Many companies reneged on pen¬ 
sion agreements between 1988 and 
2002, taking ‘contribution holidays’ 
when their employees’ pension 
funds were in temporary surplus, to 
the tune of a cool £27 billion More 
than a third of pensions were paid 
under ‘early retirement’ schemes, 
whereby the employer avoided mak¬ 
ing redundancy payments, using 
the pension fund instead. 

Now, around two-thirds of existing 
final salary schemes refuse to accept 
new members. In recent years, em¬ 
ployer contributions have been 
halved. Added to which, over the 
last decade the pension funds and 
insurance companies that own half 
of the shares on the stock exchange 
have failed Britain’s workers and 
pensioners. 

Unlike television licences, which 
pay for the BBC, national insur¬ 
ance is not a hypothecated tax (ie, 
a tax paying for something direct¬ 
ly), but goes into general govern¬ 
ment revenues just like income tax. 
You merely qualify for state pen¬ 
sion by paying national insurance 
for the requisite number of years, 

Our demands are 
most reasonable. 
We demand 
nothing more 
than a pension 
which reflects 
the material and 
cultural needs of 
the 21st century 

not draw out what you paid in with 
interest. 

Almost all occupational and pri¬ 
vate pension schemes depend on 
contributions that are taken from the 
employee and/or employer and in¬ 
vested in a pension fund. Slightly 
differently, national (ie, not local au¬ 
thority) public sector pension 
schemes are paid out of current 
government revenues. Within all 
these there are final salary, average 
salary, and defined contribution 
(money purchase) schemes, respec¬ 
tively in descending order of bene¬ 
fit to the retiree. Royal Mail’s 
scheme is unusual in the public sec¬ 
tor in that it is funded, and so sub¬ 
ject to competition. When it comes 
down to it, though, Britain has one 


of the poorest paying state pen¬ 
sions systems in the advanced cap¬ 
italist world - much worse than in 
most European countries and even 
worse than in the USA. 

Eleven months ago, nearly 1.5 
million workers in 11 unions struck 
in defence of pension rights. And 
at last, Unison’s leadership has 
agreed to hold a special local gov¬ 
ernment service group conference 
on the Local Government Pension 
Scheme, which will take place on 
Tuesday March 6 at Alexandra Pal¬ 
ace. But it is unlikely that this will 
take any decisions in favour of spe¬ 
cific action, as a ballot on strike 
action will still be in progress while 
it is taking place. 

Over the last two years, union lead¬ 
erships have delayed and control¬ 
led the pension dispute very tightly, 
trying to minimise harm to the La¬ 
bour government. As has been not¬ 
ed by this paper’s writers before, the 
Public and Commercial Services 
Union leaders have conceded a lot 
for very little gain, talking tough as 
a cover for their failure to fight. Typ¬ 
ical union bureaucrats at work, you 
might say. They can only get away 
with it thanks to a weak rank and file 
and a lack of revolutionary organi¬ 
sation. But the union leaders in 
question are mainly members of rev¬ 
olutionary organisations - and yet 
their behaviour is little different from 
any other bureaucrat. 

Two leading Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty members voted for the scandalous 
pension deal brokered by the Social¬ 
ist Party in the PCSU. One of them 
left the SWP and the other was even¬ 
tually disciplined in late 2005. As for 
MarkSerwotkaand the Socialist Par¬ 
ty, they claimed that surrender was 
victory. New workers inthecivil serv¬ 
ice will now have to workuntil 65, an 
extra five years. 

Where is the class response? 
Obviously, in the PCSU, SWP and 
SP union leaders have proved weak 
reeds, failing in their duty to ad¬ 
vance the interests of the class of 
which they claim to be partisans. 

Pensioners certainly need more 
than the 13% of average income 
they are getting at the moment (pro¬ 
jected to fall to 9% within a few dec¬ 
ades if capital gets its way). A more 
realistic level- more realistic in terms 
of need - would be a pension to be 
paid as of right set at the level of 
two-thirds the average income: cur¬ 
rently, that would bring each pen¬ 
sioner around £15,000 a year. 

What about the increase in the age 
of retirement? Instead of being 
raised, we say the right to retire 
should be immediately reduced to 
60 for all. But there should be no 
compulsory retirement. People 
should be allowed to carry on work¬ 
ing if they are fit enough and want 
to, or they should be able to pursue 
leisure activities free of the con¬ 
straints of social labour. Certainly if 
they decide to retire it must not be a 
time for penury and eking out a mis¬ 
erable existence. 

Our demands are most reasona¬ 
ble. We demand nothing more than 
a pension which reflects the materi¬ 
al and cultural needs of the 21st cen¬ 
tury. There is easily enough material 
wealth available for our programme. 
If capital as a system says it cannot 
afford even the present miserable 
levels of pensions, let alone deliver 
what is needed, then it simply un¬ 
derlines once again that it is a barri¬ 
er to human fulfilment • 

Jim Moody 
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Soundtracks for the 
new American century 

BBC Radio Three Composer of the week (John Adams), February 9 


I n Who paid the piper: the CIA and the 
cultural cold war, Frances Stonor Saun¬ 
ders offers convincing evidence that the 
dominance of certain strands of modernist 
art during the post-World War II period was 
due to covert intervention by the CIA and 
affiliated US government organisations. 1 In 
the global political circumstances ofthe time, 
this was an efficient and relatively inexpen¬ 
sive means by which the US could capture, 
maintain and assert its cultural dominance. 
By championing the radical and experimen¬ 
tal, epitomised in the paintings of Jackson 
Pollock and other abstract expressionists, 
the US could display its liberal credentials 
in order to emphasise the allegedly oppres¬ 
sive nature of Soviet cultural production, 
manifested in socialist realism. 

Given this evidence, can the turn to the 
extreme right in new music since the 1980s 
also be sourced in similar interventions? As 
many of the artists that benefited from such 
interventions during the 1950s and 60s were 
hardly supportive of US imperialist ambi¬ 
tions, and produced art that was either ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly critical of the political 
systems and ideologies within which they 
worked, we can safely assume that covert 
CIA support was not given out of admira¬ 
tion for the artists or their products. 

If cultural producers can be appropriat¬ 
ed to achieve certain political aims in one 
historical period, then we should be unsur¬ 
prised that, in a different historical period, 
though policies of appropriation stay broad¬ 
ly the same, the artists chosen to implement 
these aims may assume a different aestheti- 
co-political complexioa In this context, the 
appropriation of cultural avant-gardism or 
conservatism is incidental and opportunist. 

Though the Project for the New Ameri¬ 
can Century makes no explicit reference to 
culture, its aim - to “make the case andrally 
support for American global leadership” - 
will be made easier if the international cul¬ 
tural context is one that is hospitable to and/ 
or reproduces those neoliberal values and 
ideologies that it seeks to disseminate on a 
global, trans-cultural scale. 2 It is not surpris¬ 
ing, then, that those who reproduce within 
their art values that are congruent with eco¬ 
nomic deregulation and free-market hyper¬ 
individualism are legitimised with significant 
symbolic and monetary rewards. 

Since the demise of the USSR capital has 
seen little reason to disguise its acts of cul¬ 
tural subversion. And, though the earlier 
fonns of intervention took a largely state- 
bureaucratic or intelligence form, since the 
1980s it has become common for entrepre¬ 
neurs and industrialists to take the lead in 
engineering a cultural climate that rewards 
subservience to free-market ideology. 

Advertising tycoon Charles Saatchi’s 
patronage of young British artists whose 
work is created in their sponsor’s mercenary 
imageis the most well known example with¬ 
in visual art, whilst in new music the Mas- 
terprize, established by the investment 
banker John McLaren in 1996, is similarly 
focused on disciplining composers to the 
so-called realities of the market. 

Within music, the largest financial incen¬ 
tives to date have been awarded by the US 
new music composition prizes established 
by the industrialists, H Charles Grawemey- 
er and Michael Ludwig Nemmers - offering 
cash prizes of $200,000 and $100,000 re¬ 
spectively (the Grawemeyer Awards also 
include categories for ‘Improving world or¬ 
der’ and ‘Religion’). Almost without excep¬ 
tion the majority of composers awarded the 
prizes have exhibited a right or centre-right 
aesthetic disposition - Oliver Knussen, 
Thomas Ades, Simon Bainbridge, Tan Dun 
and latterly, Pierre Boulez. 

The recipient of the 1995 Grawemeyer 
Award and the 2004 Nemmers Award for 
Musical Composition was the American 
composer, John Adams - the subject of last 


week’sBBC Radio Three’s Compaserofthe 
week. The Boosey and Hawkes website 
devoted to the promotion of this composer 
proudly states: “A recent survey shows him 
to be the most frequently performed living 
American composer of orchestral music”. 3 

Why is this the case? Given the extent to 
which cultural organisations are dependent 
upon corporate and private largesse, artis¬ 
tic decision-making and programming is 
determined by the ideological and cultural 
priorities of sponsors: he who pays the piper 
really does call the tune. As corporations 
engage in sponsorship in order to enhance 
their image of social responsibility, finance 
will only be awarded to organisations that 
complement and reflect these aims. 

Thus, in the case of the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic that commissioned Adams’s ‘On 
the transmigration of souls’, the new music 
that is featured is programmed to maintain 
the smile on the faces of donors prominent¬ 
ly displayed on the orchestra’s website - its 
chair endowments of up to $15 million help 
to secure musicians’ and administrators’ 
jobs. Its website offers numerous sponsor¬ 
ship routes, ranging from individual mem¬ 
bership to the financial heights of corporate 
sponsorship, which currently includes Mit¬ 
sui Ltd, the Bank of New Y>rk and BASF. 

Thus, the composers that feature in sub¬ 
scription series are those that reflect a will¬ 
ingness to internalise and sustain those 
affirmatory and neo-conservative values 
that orchestras need to portray in order to 
attract corporate and private funding. In 
consequence, the musical resources that 
neo-conservative composers use must af¬ 
firm the cultural biases and preferences of 
their listeners and sponsors. This can in¬ 
clude the adoption of those harmonic, for¬ 
mal, gestural and dramatic resources 
associated with the concert repertoire that 
forms the dominant and most sustained cul¬ 
tural ejqpaience ofthe majority of listeners - 
a familiarity that is a result of its perpetual re¬ 
cycling in educational programmes, radio and 
TV broadcasts, and CD catalogues. 

And tonality, in whatever extended or 
degraded form itmaytake, is the idealvebi- 
cle through which neo-conservative com¬ 
posers can signal their intention to affinn 
and reproduce within an aesthetic context 
their submission to commodity form. As 
Swartz states, “Cultural goods differ from 
material goods in that one can ‘consume’ 
them only by apprehending their mean¬ 
ing”. 4 Thus, the most successful cultural 
commodities are those that erect no barri¬ 
ers to easy consumption. And to maximise 
the accumulation of cultural capital, listen¬ 
ers will favour those products that require 
the least cognitive expenditure. 

These aie also the programming priorities 
that inform the content of Composer of the 
week. On the rare occasions that a living 
composer is chosen, it is always from the 
right or extreme right of the aesthetic spec¬ 
trum. The ready availability of composers 
of an aesthetic disposition to fulfil this role 
also enables Radio Three to defend its cov¬ 
erage of new music, especially if the com¬ 
posers that are featured supplement their 
otherwise reactionary scores with occa¬ 
sional splashes of ersatz modernity or ex- 
perimentalism. By this tactic, claims of 
conservative bias can be neatly deflected 

In the case of John Adams, the compos¬ 
er’s intellectual credentials have been in 
large measure fabricated through an asso¬ 
ciation with musical minimalism. Within the 
visual arts, minimalism has functioned as a 
means to explore fundamental, primary 
structural and visual relationships in order 
to foreground processes that tend to be 
masked in work ofa more expressionistic or 
rhetorical complexion. 

Within music, however, it has a more 
overtly political function as a vehicle for 
neo-conservative composers to rebrand or 


resuscitate tonality and restore musical 
materials or forms that objective historical 
processes of development have already su¬ 
perseded. The frequently repetitive nature 
of such music, proj ected in a simplistic har¬ 
monic and rhythmic soundscape, aids its 
easy assimilability and placement in conven¬ 
tional concert programming contexts. It is 
also ideal material formarketeers and publish¬ 
ers seeking to widen the audience for their 
products in order to gain market advantage. 

Such tendencies were evident in the ma¬ 
jority of the scores featured in the survey 
of Adams’s output, much of which is virtu¬ 
ally indistinguishable from that which 
adorns the aural soundscape of the latest 
Hollywood blockbuster. Notwithstanding 
the occasional dissonant twist, it is clear that 
both he and John Williams have been con¬ 
sulting the same ‘How to score for orches¬ 
tra’ undergraduate reading list. The reified 
materials and gestures that constitute the 
fabric of this music offer an ideal vehicle to 
trigger and control audience responses and 
signal the composer’s recognition and def¬ 
erence to commodity form. The titles of Ad¬ 
ams’s works, such as ‘Short ride in a fast 
machine’, ‘Shaker loops’ and ‘Roadrunner’, 
signal the composer’s populist intent. 

One method that neo-conservatives use 
to fireproof their work and ingratiate them¬ 
selves with their listeners is the examination 
of events whose extreme emotional content 
is chosen to signal the composer’s compas¬ 
sion. Their writings are frequently littered 
with such expressions as ‘suffering’, ‘touch¬ 
ing’, ‘anguish’, ‘death’ and ‘sorrow’. Brit¬ 
ish composer James MacMillan’s ‘Child’s 
prayer’, commemorating the murder of pri¬ 
mary schoolchildren in Dunblane, and his 
‘Cantos sagrados’, written to signal the 
composer’s solidarity with executed South 
American political prisoners, are both gpod 
examples of this tactic. 

And it is one that John Adams effectively 
deployed in his ‘On the transmigration of 
souls’, composed to commemorate those 
killed in the 9/11 terrorist attacks inNewYork 
andawarded the 2003 Pulitzer Prize for Mu¬ 
sic. The work significantly avoids examining 
the event politically by focusing on the ex¬ 
perience of personal bereavement. Over a 
suitably calculated atmospheric orchestral 
accompaniment, a collage of voiceovers re¬ 
cite sentiments expressed by the bereaved 
posted on missing persons notice boards. 

Conversing in hushed, serious tones with 
the programme’s presenter, Donald Ma- 
cleod, Adams declared his main aim in the 
work was to focus on personal anguish in 
order not to “cash in” on the horror of the 
event. Given the numbers that died in 9/11, 
we may wonder whether it is his intention 
to compose a sequel to commemorate the 
even larger numbers that have been mas¬ 
sacred in Iraq since the invasion in 2003. 

As the Bush regime prepares to fabricate 
yet more reasons to attack another Middle 
East state, one may legitimately question 
any time spent analysing the superstructur- 
al phenomena discussed here. However, it 
would be mistaken to underestimate the sig¬ 
nificance of culture as a channel through 
which the underlying ideologies of capital 
and exchange are reproduced. Such a per¬ 
spective arms Marxists with a wider reper¬ 
toire of tools and strategies with which to 
analyse, comprehend and engage with the 
disparate and frequently chaotic and con¬ 
tradictory fonns those ideologies take • 

Gordon Downie 

Notes 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central ai m i s the organisat ion of comm unists, r evo- 
lut ionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; wit lithe highestf ormof organisation 
it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
ofthe Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democraticcentralism.Throngh ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agfeed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UKoccupation of Iraq and 
standagainstall imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Com munis tsare international! sts. Every where we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the prind pie, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates ElFwide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They dffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marx is mas a guide to practice. Thattheoryis 
no doghia,but must beconstantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism issynonymouswith 
war, pollution,exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■Thecapitalistclass will neverwiIlingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favourusing parliament and winningthe biggest 
possibleworkingclass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
fordblyif we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democracy must be given a social content. 
■Wewill use themostmiinantmethodsobjectivecircun- 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal I reland and a United 
States of Eu-ope. 

Communistsf avour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schoolsfor communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
j ust as much worki ng d ass questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule ofthe workingdass.Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’sSoviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex- 
ploNation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

All who accept these prindples are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

■ "Become a 

i Communist Party 
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'Name_ 

■ Address_ 


[Town/city_ 

| Postcode_ 

I Telephone_Age_ 

! Email_Date_ 

^ Return to: Me mbership.CPGB, BCM Box928, London WC1N3XX 
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Stop the War 
Coalition: 
business 
as usual 



Heads 



the sand 


T he February 10 Scottish confer¬ 
ence of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion was an ideal opportunity to 
discuss the current issues facing the 
movement. There could have been a 
debate on the implications of the cur¬ 
rent quagmire in Iraq for US-UK 
troops. Papers could have been pre¬ 
sented to inform and educate activ¬ 
ists on the current state of play in the 
Middle East, on the economic and 
political situation in Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Syria ... The threat of an at¬ 
tack on Iran could have been ana¬ 
lysed and the best ways of showing 
solidarity with the Iranian people 
could have been discussed. 

Instead what took place can best be 
described as a one-day rally - with the 
usual large number of speakers, most 
of whom did their best to avoid any 
in-depth analysis, cutting down the 
politics to an absolute minimum. The 
young activists who had worked hard 
organising the conference were dis¬ 
heartened by the low attendance and 
the fact that Scottish anti-war cam¬ 
paigners had been so unimpressed by 
the title of some of the sessions and 
the speaking list that they chose not 
to attend. To be fair to the speakers, 
given the number of contributions in 
each session, it would have been im¬ 
possible to deliver anything beyond 
the most basic slogans and sound¬ 
bites in the time allocated. 

Prior to the conference, attempts 
by supporters of the Hands Off the 
People of Iran campaign to encour¬ 
age a discussion on Iran were ig¬ 
nored. However, the conference 
heard a number of references to the 
threat of war against Iran, most of 
them from uninformed contributors, 
many of whom seemed to think that 
the best way to defeat the imperialist 
threat was to act as apologists for the 
islamic regime. 

In the session entitled ‘War on truth 
and resistance in the ranks’ a member 
of Media Workers Against the War, in 
countering TV and press disinforma¬ 
tion about Iran, said: “Very few peo¬ 
ple know that Iran has a Jewish MP in 
its parliament”- so its regime could not 
possibly harbour feelings of anti¬ 
semitism, could it?Of course, the Eng¬ 
lish-language media is responsible for 
the total failure to present events in 
Iran accurately: it has hardly attempt¬ 
ed to explain the complexities of a so¬ 
ciety where, 28years after the islamist 
regime came to power, the strength 
and secular radicalism of the growing 
internal opposition is a major force. It 
has given no indication that the best 
hope - not only for Iran, but also for 
the whole region - is to allow this in¬ 
ternal opposition to bring about po¬ 
litical and social change in Iran. And 
the media have obviously ignored the 
dangers posed for the future of the 
workers’, women’s and student move¬ 
ments of any attempt at regime change 
from above. 

Of all the many issues one could 
have mentioned about Iran, the least 
significant fact is that there is a token 
Jewish MP in a powerless parliament 
This is a country whose president and 
government sponsored a holocaust- 



Marching in the wrong direction 


denial conference, attended by fas¬ 
cists and racists, including a leading 
member of the Ku Klux Klan; a coun¬ 
try where there are 60,000 Jews, but 
this is down from an estimated 80,000 
in 1979) with many having emigrated 
to the US, Israel and Europe since the 
islamic revolution. I assume this com¬ 
ment was in line with the ridiculous 
claim, made last year at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity by Campaign Iran speaker 
Abbas Edalaat, that Iran and Israel are 
the “only democracies” in the Middle 
East 

To counter media falsification, it is 
futile for the anti-war movement to 
spread our own version of half-truth 
and misinformation. Iran and Israel 
have many points in common: they 
are both committed to nuclear weap¬ 
ons; both states were established on 
the basis of the domination of reli¬ 
gious ideology in all aspects of polit¬ 
ical life; in both countries religious 
minorities face apartheid, economic 
and political discrimination; and, just 
as the presence of the odd Arab or 


muslim MP in the Knesset has made 
no difference to the apartheid and dis¬ 
crimination inflicted on Palestinians, 
the presence of one or two Jewish 
MPs has not alleviated the plight of 
Iranian Jews. 

The only difference is that the Jew¬ 
ish community in Iran has been re¬ 
duced to a tiny minority, while 
Palestinian Arabs who suffer under 
Israeli rule still constitute a large pro¬ 
portion of that country’s population - 
and, of course, deserve uncondition¬ 
al support and solidarity. But let us not 
get into spreading misinformation 
about the plight of Jews in islamic 
countries, let us not become apolo¬ 
gists for racist, anti Semitic leaders 
such as Ahmadinejad. 

The same speaker from Media 
Workers Against the War was also 
adamant that claims that Iran is sup¬ 
porting fighters in other Middle East¬ 
ern countries, not least Iraq, are total 
lies. There is no doubt that recent US 
statements ‘exposing’ Iran for supply¬ 
ing weapons to shia militias reminds 


us all of the build-up to the Iraq war 
and the ‘dodgy dossier ’. However, the 
way to confront this is not to deny 
facts but to remind everyone that 
Iran’s support for shia militias loyal to 
the current occupation government in 
Iraq is nothing new and the US deci¬ 
sion to choose this time to raise the 
issue is sinister and dangerous. 

The Badr army, the armed wing of 
the Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI), was setup 
in Tehran in the 1980s and based there 
for two decades. Iran has continued 
to supply arms to this militia, which is 
now part of the ‘army’ being trained 
by US-UK troops. The Iranian gov¬ 
ernment also supports and arms mili¬ 
tias close to the other faction of the 
occupation government, the Da’awa 
party. In the last two years, Moqtada 
al Sadr, who originally was opposed 
to accepting arms from Iran, has be¬ 
come a recipient of Iran’s aid. The is¬ 
lamic government in Iran publishes 
details of its contributions to the 
above groups and Hezbollah. 

The task of anti-war activists is not 
to confront lies with more lies: we 
should point out that the shia militias 
in Iraq are part and parcel of the cur¬ 
rent government in Iraq, which was 
put in power as a result of the illegal 
occupation of that country by US- 
UK troops. Of course, such compli¬ 
cated arguments are beyond the 
comprehension of the STWC leader¬ 
ship whose chosen speakers prefer 
simplistic slogans rather than any 
discussion of politics. 

The STWC will fail the peoples of 
Iraq, Iran and the Middle East if it 
continues to deny the facts, if it 
refuses to recognise that the issue is 
not simply ‘USvpoliticalislam’ (and 
we must therefore take sides with the 
latter), if it will not admit that in the 
Middle East, as elsewhere, the only 
progressive forces are those in¬ 
volved in a class struggle against 
both imperialism and a reactionary 
islamic, capitalist states. It is point¬ 
less to deny Iran’s role in the current 


chaos in Iraq: what we must do is 
emphasise that this was a predicta¬ 
ble consequence of the invasion of 
that country by US-UK troops, 
which is its main cause. 

Instead of burying our heads in the 
sand and denying the fact that shia 
and sunni groups are currently killing 
hundreds of Iraqis every day, we must 
expose the states that back either side 
of this civil war: Saudi Arabia leads a 
group of sunni countries arming ex 
Ba’athists and sunni islamists, while 
Iran’s islamic regime backs shia mili¬ 
tias (which some of the time have 
cooperated with the occupation). 

Whatever anyone may preach in 
Birmingham or London mosques, in 
real life muslims are not united either 
in the Middle East or elsewhere. They 
are divided first and foremost accord¬ 
ing to class, then according gender 
and nationality. These factors often 
play a far more important role in the 
way ordinary people react to events 
than STWC speakers imply. 

At times, instead of fighting their 
common enemy - imperialism and the 
region’s capitalist regimes - their jus¬ 
tified anger at the appalling political 
and economic conditions under 
which they suffer is diverted to fuel 
civil wars backed by reactionaries in 
power in the US, Saudi Arabia or in 
Iran’s islamicrepublic. Thesestates are 
doing their best to keep the fires of 
civil war burning amongst shia and 
sunnis, amongst Arabs and Kurds, in 
order to prolong their own rule. 

Supporting the peoples of the Mid¬ 
dle East means facing up to reality. It 
also means providing genuine solidar¬ 
ity to working class struggles, sup¬ 
porting the unconditional withdrawal 
of all foreign troops and calling for 
nuclear disarmament. If the anti-war 
movement fails to adopt such an ap¬ 
proach a whole array of apologists for 
imperialist war - from the Euston Man- 
ife sto to the likes of Nick Cohen - will 
be allowed to get away with spread¬ 
ing their poison • 

Yassamine Mather 
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